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SHALL GRADE STANDARDS BE ABOLISHED? 


In 1931 a committee composed of a number of associate superin- 
tendents and principals was appointed to consider the problems of 
articulation and integration in the public schools of the city of New 
York. The recently published report of the committee carries the 
recommendation that grade standards be abolished and that pupils 
in the elementary and junior high schools be promoted on the basis 
of school attendance and chronological age. The following statement 
with respect to the committee’s recommendations is quoted from a 
recent issue of the New York Sun. 

A revolutionary change in school procedure, whereby children will be ad- 
vanced from grade to grade without necessarily having achieved definite stand- 
ards of accomplishment, is recommended to Superintendent of Schools Harold 
G. Campbell in a report submitted by a committee of school officials after a 
survey lasting four years. 

The group, known as the Committee on Articulation and Integration, was ap- 
pointed in March, 1931, and is headed by Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, associate super- 
intendent in charge of the elementary division. Others on the committee include 
district superintendents and principals of elementary, junior high, and high 


schools. 
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The recommendation to abolish grade standards of accomplishment is ac- 
companied by the corollary that courses be so varied and enriched that pupils 
of every type of ability be given an opportunity to do school work within their 
range of ability. 

The recommendation, if carried into effect, would virtually do away with 
non-promotions and put the city school system on a 100 per cent promotion 
schedule. That the idea was not acceptable to all members of the committee is 
disclosed in a foreword to its report. This proposition was approved by twelve 
of the fourteen members of the committee. Of the twelve who voted in the 
affirmative, two doubted its feasibility. 

Not only would grade standards be wiped out under the committee’s plan, 
but advancement from elementary to junior high school and from junior high to 
senior high school would be made largely on the basis of the time spent in the 
preceding unit and the age of the child. 

“The elementary schools should send on to the junior high schools practically 
all pupils who have reached the chronological age of twelve or thirteen,’’ the 
committee advises. “This presupposes that with a few exceptions they have 
been kept working up to their individual capacities The junior high 
school should transfer to a higher school of the secondary division all pupils who 
have pursued the junior high school course for the approximate required time.” 

As part of the committee’s scheme the old eight-year elementary school would 
be discontinued, and the entire school system would be reorganized with a six- 
year elementary, a three-year junior high, and a three-year senior high or voca- 
tional high school. “Certificates of attainment’’ would be awarded to pupils 
who leave school before qualifying for a diploma. 


Opinions in responsible quarters in New York seem to differ 
sharply with respect to the merits of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Commissioner James Marshall, who is Mayor La Guardia’s 
appointee to the Board of Education, is enthusiastic in his support 
of the proposed changes. He is reported to have said: 


“The report of the Committee on Articulation and Integration headed by 
Dr. Bayne appears to me to be the most important expression of educational 
philosophy coming out of the New York City school system in a genera- 


“Tt sets forth a plan of education which emphasizes the development of social 
human beings rather than the performance of certain routines which may over 
the course of years happen to give some factual information which will be re- 
tained in after life and may incidentally develop the characters of children so 
that they will be able to meet the world. This new emphasis accords with the 
best principles of modern education.” 
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Associate Superintendent John L. Tildsley, on the other hand, re- 
gards the recommendations of the committee as “unworkable” and 
“dangerous.” 

“Tt is my conviction that, if any school system doesn’t require completion of 
a task, it is failing in one of the first requisites of education. We have a suffi- 
ciently large number of boys and girls who will not put forth their best efforts if 
they know in advance that they will be promoted even if they put forth no 
effort whatsoever. They will not have done their appointed task, but they will 
be rewarded. 

“The members of the committee may not mean what they have so clearly 
said, but if so, then I regard this as the most dangerous report ever made within 
my knowledge by any committee of the school system.” 


No doubt most parents and many teachers will share Associate 
Superintendent Tildsley’s misgivings with respect to the committee’s 
proposals. It cannot be denied, however, that there is in this coun- 
try a growing dissatisfaction with promotion practices, and it is 
clear that this dissatisfaction is supported by a growing volume of 
evidence. In this connection it is pertinent to call attention to the 
results of an experiment conducted in Springfield, Illinois, and 
Decatur, Illinois, as long ago as 1918 and reported by B. R. Bucking- 
ham in the Journal of Educational Research for May, 1921. In the 
autumn of 1918 the schools of these two cities were badly disorgan- 
ized because of a severe epidemic of influenza. Teachers were per- 
mitted to make their usual lists of pupils recommended for promo- 
tion and for failure, but pupils recommended for failure were pro- 
moted to the next higher grade along with pupils whose title to pro- 
motion was clear. Pupils who normally would have failed were 
placed on probation for a period of six weeks. Week-by-week records 
were kept for probationary pupils, and at the end of the six-week 
period teachers made recommendations as to the retention of pupils 
in the grades to which they had been advanced on probation. We 
quote from Buckingham’s article certain comments on the reports on 
this and later experiments of the same kind. 

I have already stated that 1,276 pupils from the high-second through the 
high-seventh grades were advanced on probation at Springfield and Decatur at 


the close of the first semester of 1918-19. All these pupils would have failed in 
the ordinary course of events. As a result of the work done during the proba- 
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tionary period, however, something over three-quarters of them maintained 
themselves in the grade to which they had been provisionally advanced. By 
this means the promotion rate for these two cities was raised to about 95 per 
cent. 

During the second semester of 1918-19—the semester at the beginning of 
which the probationary period had occurred—the superintendents of Decatur 
and Springfield obtained from their teachers opinions concerning this promotion 
scheme. Superintendent Allen of Springfield secured an unsigned vote of the 
teachers in which they indicated whether in their judgment the experiment 
ought to be continued another semester. The vote was almost unanimous for 
continuing it. Accordingly, the identical procedure which had taken place in 
January was repeated in June. This time 881 pupils who would ordinarily have 
failed were provisionally promoted. This was only about two-thirds as many as 
had been so promoted the semester before. ... . 

The probationary period for these 881 pupils did not, of course, occur until 
the following September and October, that is until the fall of 1919. Again three- 
quarters of the children made good, and as there were fewer probationary pupils 
than before, the promotion rate was even higher than g5 per cent. 

Again it was decided to continue the experiment; and in January, 1920, the 
list of pupils promoted on trial consisted of 984 names. This time the probation- 
ary period resulted in the permanent promotion of only 60 per cent of the pupils 
who were provisionally advanced. This drop in the rate was caused by the fact 
that during February and March an epidemic of measles, followed by whooping 
cough, was so severe as actually to close up some of the schools for about two 
weeks. This disturbance occurred during the probationary period. Some re- 
ceiving teachers rightly felt that in many cases they had no foundation on which 
to base a recommendation for permanent promotion. 

One would no doubt like to know to what extent the same pupils came up for 
probation one semester after another. If by this special process we are able to 
stimulate pupils so that they become acceptable as members of a higher grade, 
it is more than likely that by the time the next lists are made up they will again 
be found among the doubtful pupils. If such is the case, our promotion scheme 
will be continually addressed to much the same group of incompetent pupils, 
and the securing of their promotion will be a labor of Sisyphus. 

It will be recalled that at the first probationary period 1,276 pupils were on 
trial. Only 172 of them came up for the same treatment at the close of the sec- 
ond semester. Of the same 1,276 pupils, only 59 were placed on probation on all 
three of the occasions when this probation plan was used. Curiously enough, by 
no means all of these 57—indeed only about half of them—were found to be men- 
tally deficient. Of the 1,276 who were first placed on probation, only 76 came up 
for similar attention a year later—i.e., the third semester of our investigation. 
Or, to look at it in another way, of the original 1,276 probationers, 1,087 did not 
. become probationers on either of the two subsequent occasions. This represent- 
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ed more than 85 per cent of the first probationary group. Similar statements 
could be made concerning the second group..... 

One would also like to know the effect of this promotion scheme on scholar- 
ship. A drive of this sort might be expected, like most concerted efforts, to pro- 
duce large results in the intended direction. The results, however, may be ac- 
companied by compensating disadvantages. Comparing the scholarship of pu- 
pils during the probationary period with their scholarship at the beginning of 
the probation, we found that 74 per cent of the pupils who consummated their 
promotion to the higher grade gained in scholarship; that 24 per cent of them 
neither gained nor lost; and that only the remaining 2 per cent lost ground. It 
would be natural to suppose, on the other hand, that pupils who failed to secure 
promotion despite the efforts during the probationary period would show a loss 
in scholarship. A stationary condition, however, was the prevailing one for 
these pupils. The records stood at 9 per cent gained, 7 per cent lost, and 84 per 
cent unchanged. Of the entire 3,141 probationary cases, 56 per cent showed im- 
provement in scholarship, 41 per cent showed no change, and 3 per cent showed 
a loss. 


Attention may be directed, too, to a somewhat similar experi- 
ment conducted by Otto and Melby and reported in the April, 1935, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal in an article entitled ‘An At- 
tempt To Evaluate the Threat of Failure as a Factor in Achieve- 
ment.” The purpose of this study, in the words of the authors, was 
“to discover whether pupils threatened with non-promotion through- 
out the semester if they did not attain desirable achievement levels 
would make greater, less, or the same academic progress, as meas- 
ured by standardized achievement tests, as did pupils who were told 
at the beginning of the semester that they would all be in the next 
higher grade in the following semester.” The study was conducted 
in four school systems in northern Illinois and involved 352 pupils 
and 18 classroom teachers. 

Otto and Melby summarize the results of their investigation as 
follows: 


This investigation represents a preliminary effort to evaluate the effect of the 
threat of failure as a factor in the achievement of children. Within the limited 
range of this study it seems fair to conclude that children who are told at the 
beginning of the semester that all will be in the following grade the next term do 
as well on a comprehensive achievement test as children who throughout the 
semester are reminded that they must do good work or suffer non-promotion. 
This generalization applies about equally well to the groups in Grade II A as to 
the groups in Grade V A. In general, the statements of experimental-group 
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teachers are to the effect that the elimination of the threat of failure did not 
affect materially, either favorably or unfavorably, the quality of work, the 
attitudes, or the application of the pupils. These opinions of teachers are sup- 
ported by the test results. Consequently, if the line of research represented here 
can be extended and expanded, there may be hope that within a short time the 
elementary school can be liberated from the undesirable aspects of non-promo- 
tion. 

It should be clear to any reader that the study reported herein is only a pre- 
liminary step and that the experiment has many limitations. There are numer- 
ous questions raised by a project of this kind. What, for example, will be the 
ultimate effect on the attitudes of children toward success and failure if the pol- 
icy of 100 per cent promotion is followed throughout a child’s elementary-school 
career? Will six years in the absence of the threat of failure result in a total edu- 
cational growth by the end of Grade VI as great as the growth attained under 
the constant pressure of the threat of failure? What differences will there be in 
the mental health, personality development, and social adjustment of children? 
How will children who have been permitted to go on regularly from grade to 
grade in spite of low attainment fit into the academic activities of typical achiev- 
ers in the intermediate grades? Do teachers now have, or can they be taught, 
motivating devices other than the threat of failure which will cause each child to 
achieve to capacity? Is the threat of failure more useful and valuable in higher 
than in lower grades? What is the relation between promotion policies and re- 
port cards? These and many other questions must be investigated more fully 
before the policy of non-promotion can be generally eliminated in public-school 
practice. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 
ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The International City Managers’ Association has published a 
monograph entitled What the Depression Has Done to Cities, in which 
an attempt is made to appraise the effect of the depression on munic- 
ipal activities. Chapters are devoted to each of the following aspects 
of municipal life: finance, personnel, city planning, public welfare, 
parks and recreation, public health, housing, police service, public 
works, fire service, utilities, public schools, and public libraries. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from the chapter on public schools 
prepared by Professor Nelson B. Henry, of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The effect of the depression upon the public schools of the country is reflected 
in a general way in the statement that during the last three or four years expend- 


itures have been declining while the demand for schooling has been increasing. 
Total expenditures for the public-school systems of the United States this year 
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are estimated at $563,000,000 less than in 1930 and current expenses at $368,- 
000,000 less, although the number of pupils in the schools has increased by ap- 
proximately 1,000,000. It is significant also that the schools are now manned by 
40,000 fewer teachers than in 1930. Budget reductions in certain states are re- 
ported at from 25 to 4o per cent within this period. In the rural areas, particu- 
larly, many schools have been kept open for shorter terms than the minimum 
required by law, and many others have been closed entirely. It is estimated that 
approximately 1,500,000 children of school age have been out of school for a sig- 
nificant portion of the past school year. 

Numerous reports and statistical summaries presented during the last three 
years indicate that city school systems have been compelled to operate on sig- 
nificantly lower budgets than prevailed in 1930. The average reduction in cur- 
rent expenses since that time has been about 20 per cent. The estimated reduc- 
tion in the number of city school teachers within this period is reported by the 
United States commissioner of education as 18,600 or 4.6 per cent of the number 
employed in 1931. These city school systems have at the same time reported in- 
creased enrolments of 250,000. One out of every four cities has shortened its 
school term, and half of them have been compelled to eliminate some important 
school service. That curtailment of expenditures has been continuous through 
this period is indicated by the fact that 677 cities reporting for the past school 
year disclosed current expense reductions for schools of 5 per cent as compared 
with the previous annual budget. The combined effect of reduced appropria- 
tions and increased enrolment is shown in a reduction of 22 per cent in the per 
capita cost for current expenses from 1932 to 1933. 

Naturally the largest reductions in expenditure have been made in capital 
outlay. The average reduction in appropriations for this item as reported for 
262 cities in December, 1933, is given as 80 per cent below the 1930 figure. In 
some cities such appropriations have been eliminated entirely, and school-build- 
ing programs have been abandoned or curtailed in many others. 

Reductions in teachers’ salaries as reported by 363 cities for the past year 
averaged 13.7 per cent below the 1930 schedule. Salaries have been cut as much 
as 20 per cent in nearly one-fourth of these cities. In a few of these same cities 
the teacher’s income has been further reduced by a shortening of the school 
term, the full reduction in salary amounting to 30 or 4o per cent in some in- 
stances. A recent survey of 197 city school systems indicates that the average 
reduction in salary for other employees of the school system has been about 
10.8 per cent. When administrative officers are considered as a class, the salary 
reduction is reported as 16.5 per cent. The present level of teacher compensa- 
tion, according to this survey, is approximately that which prevailed in 1921. 
From the point of view of personal sacrifice, the school employee’s losses have 
been aggravated in many communities by the inability of the school authorities 
to pay salaries when due..... 

From the point of view of educational opportunities to be enjoyed by the 
children, the retrenchments reported indicate considerable variability. It is 
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clear that in many school systems a definite effort has been made to keep the 
school program intact and to effect economies as largely as possible by means of 
salary reductions and-smaller appropriations for material necessities. On the 
other hand, there is evidence that in many other cities the retrenchment pro- 
grams precipitated by the depression have resulted in elimination or impairment 
of opportunities provided for school children. This is obviously the case wher- 
ever the school term has been shortened, as it has been since 1931 in 25 per cent 
of the cities. It is not without significance, moreover, that in the beginning of 


REDUCTION IN CERTAIN TYPES OF SCHOOL 
TRAINING IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
FROM 1931 TO 1933* 














Percentage 
Number of Cities 
"ae aig of Cities Reducing or 
Reporting Eliminating 
This Work 
Physically handicapped chil- 

FANE slo's ic wiwis Sid au e isdn ele 193 9.9 
HIOMOEMAKING..... «.6..6:6< 02.000 654 12.8 
ENGURITIALATIS.... 52.055... 630 13.0 
Physical education.......... 696 15.6 
Mentally handicapped chil- 

ite Ra ie ren eae: 321 15.6 
PWS as Coen sas hin emia 632 16.2 
0 Oe ere iene 722 19.2 
KSpUGCIwArtens ...5....6662 404 19.8 
Playgrounds and recreation... 502 20.3 
Continuation work.......... 181 30.1 
Americanization............ 247 34.5 
Summer schools............ 240 az.3 
Night schools and adult classes 266 42.5 








* Data from Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. XI, No. 4 (November, 1933), p. 109. 


the school year just closing, [in] 12.5 per cent of a sampling of 363 cities, school 
superintendents expected a shorter school term than during the preceding year. 

In addition to the general effect of a shorter school term, losses in educational 
opportunity have occurred in relation to many types of special training for pu- 
pils in general and for certain types of pupils requiring special kinds of instruc- 
tion. The [accompanying] data taken from a report prepared after the schools 
opened last year indicate the extent and degree of reduction in school opportu- 
nities of specialized types. 

According to data presented in the table, reductions in special opportunities 
for physically and mentally handicapped children have occurred in a relatively 
small number of schools, while opportunities for adults, aliens, summer-school 
students, and continuation-school pupils have been affected by economy meas- 
ures in more than 30 per cent of the cities reporting. With the exception of the 
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reduction of playground and recreation programs in one-fifth of the cities, the 
other phases of the school program affected are those which are generally pro- 
vided for during the regular school day and under the direction of the regular 
teaching staff. 

As a whole the list indicates that retrenchments have been attempted quite 
generally in relation to those subjects of the curriculum and those types of school 
training which are intended to broaden and enrich the school program. 


The effects of the depression on the schools have not been wholly 
bad. Professor Henry points out that it is already apparent that the 
schools have an opportunity to profit in certain respects from the ex- 
periences forced on them by the depression. 

One of the major forms of economy practiced during this period is that of pro- 
viding instruction in classes of larger size. Two important advantages to the 
pupils will probably ensue. In the first place, the pupils will of necessity do their 
work in larger measure independently, the advantage of which is obvious. In 
the second place, weaker teachers will fall by the wayside under the more exact- 
ing demands of larger numbers of more active students, and their places will be 
taken by more competent instructors. The financial significance of this change is 
likewise impressive when it is noted that it is in the secondary school that this 
change is most marked. Moreover, all of the increase in public-school enrol- 
ment in the past five years is accounted for by increased attendance in the sec- 
ondary schools. Rapidly declining opportunities for employment presage fur- 
ther increases in high-school attendance and are exerting a growing pressure 
upon city school systems to extend the secondary-school program to the junior- 
college level. 

The challenge to the schools is to devise plans for better training for the youth 
of the cities and to provide such training on a less expensive basis than has here- 
tofore prevailed in the secondary schools. The experimental work now going on 
in large-class instruction and in simplification of the program of studies gives 
promise of an extension of educational opportunities for the youth of our cities 
on a scale that could not likely be realized in terms of traditional practices in the 
secondary schools. 


Other advantages which have accrued to the schools may be listed 
as follows: the public has become better acquainted with its schools; 
better methods of conducting the business affairs of school systems 
are being adopted; and school administration is coming to be more 
definitely regarded as a technical type of public service. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 
The course of study in English of the Baltimore County public 
schools —Under the general supervision of Professor R. L. Lyman, 
of the University of Chicago, the supervisors and teachers of Balti- 
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more County, Maryland, have prepared a course of study in English 
for all the grades of the elementary and junior high school. This 
course of study is one of the most elaborate and seemingly one of the 
most excellent we have ever seen. The course of study is organized 
on the general principle that work in English should be oriented 
around “functional centers of communication.” The following para- 
graph quoted from the introduction reveals the point of view of 
those responsible for the organization of the course of study. 

This course of study in English has been written with the idea of embodying 
in it the improvements in the teaching of English which are being made generally 
throughout the school systems of the country. Use has been made directly and 
indirectly of the idea of functional centers of communication which are defined 
as the major groups of expressional activities in which people ordinarily engage 
when they need to express their thoughts. Such functional centers as the fol- 
lowing are now widely used in courses of study: group discussions, formal and 
informal talks, keeping personal memoranda, giving directions, writing business 
and social letters, carrying on conversations, writing reports, conducting meet- 
ings, entertaining with stories, poems, and the like, and writing original or crea- 
tive materials. The functional centers give a focus on the whole field of English 
activities and are an aid to teachers in directing their instruction toward ex- 
periences which will be of value to the pupils in life outside the school. 


The Manitowoc, Wisconsin, social-studies guides Superintendent 
Hugh S. Bonar, of the Manitowoc public schools, with the co-opera- 
tion of his teaching staff, has prepared guides for the social studies in 
the first three grades. ““The Home” is the theme around which mate- 
rials are organized for Grade I. Activity in Grade I is oriented 
around thirteen teaching units, some required and others optional. 
The required units are as follows: “The Family,” “The House,” 
“Health in the Home,” “Plays and Games in the Home,” “The Li- 
brary in the Home,” ‘‘Food in the Home.” Several weeks have been 
left open for teachers to experiment with the following optional 
units: “Pets,” “Domestic Animals and Their Uses to Man,” 
“Birds,” “Mother’s Day,” “Toy Shop,” “The Radio,” and “Christ- 
mas.” The work of Grade II is oriented around the theme “Our 
Community,” the required teaching units being: “The Sources of 
Food in the Community,” “Shelter in the Community,” “Clothing 
in the Community,” “Milk in the Community,” “The Bank in the 
Community,” “Manitowoc Then and Now.” Teachers may experi- 
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ment with the following optional units: ‘““How Our Fathers Help the 
Community,” “The Circus,” “Handling the Mail,” “Art Gallery,” 
“The Park.” The guide for the work of Grade III has not yet been 
completed, but in that grade attention will be centered in the inter- 
relations of the community with the greater community or the world 
outside. The work of each unit is described in great detail. 

The course of study in arithmetic in Evanston, Illinois, District 76. — 
Superintendent David E. Walker, District 76, Evanston, Illinois, 
with the co-operation of Professor Henry J. Otto, of Northwestern 
University, and the teaching staff of the schools, has prepared an 
elaborate course of study in arithmetic for the eight grades in the 
elementary school. In order to assemble and interpret basic types of 
data which would serve as guides in the final preparation of the 
course of study, the teachers of the district were organized into com- 
mittees under Professor Otto’s general supervision. Extensive 
studies were made of such matters as the following: the mental and 
arithmetical abilities of children in Grades I-VIII, inclusive; the 
out-of-school number experiences of children in Grades I-III; the 
extent and the character of children’s number experiences in subjects 
and activities other than those of the arithmetic period; difficulties 
in problem-solving and suggestive remedial measures; and methods 
and materials for the enrichment of the arithmetic curriculum for 
superior pupils. The results of these investigations have been em- 
bodied in a course of study filling four large volumes. 


A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS 
oF NEw York STATE 


The Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York 
are undertaking a survey of the state school system which promises 
to be more searching and detailed than any survey of its kind ever 
made. The survey will be financed by a grant of $500,000 from 
the General Education Board and will be conducted under the 
supervision of Owen D. Young, a member of the Board of Regents. 
The following statement, quoted from the New York Sun, indicates 
the lines along which inquiry will be directed. 


1. The financial problems of the system, including the examination of the 
present school-district organization. 
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2. Elementary education, with a view to revaluation of the curriculum and 
of the auxiliary services, including those for handicapped children, provided 
through the elementary schools. 

3. All types of education on the secondary level, whether general or voca- 
tional or designed for special groups of students, whether furnished by schools or 
other agencies, with a view to evaluating the appropriateness and adequacy of 
these provisions. 

4. The demands and provisions for adult education and higher education at 
public expense. 

5. The selection, training, quality, and standards of compensation of the 
teaching personnel, with a view to determining the future rules of the teacher- 
training institutions. 

6. Federal aid to reveal the influence of existing federal subsidies and regu- 
lations on the range and character of special types of education and to determine 
the policy which the state should follow with respect to seeking or accepting 
federal appropriations. 

The State Education Department, with a view to determining the effective- 
ness of its organization and the desirable scope of its functions. 

Revision of the education law. 


A Cope oF ETHICS FoR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The Elementary Principals Association of California has formu- 
lated the following code of ethics, which was published in the Sierra 
Educational News. 


Purpose.—This code is set forth in order that the elementary-school prin- 
cipals of California may recognize more clearly and carry out more effectively 
their professional responsibilities. 

1. Obligation to the teaching profession As a member of the teaching profes- 
sion at large, the elementary-school principal is obliged to— 

a) Recognize that the first duty of organized society is to its children. 

b) Acknowledge that a system of public education, open to all of the children 
of all of the people, is necessary for the maintenance and preservation of our 
democratic, political, and social institutions. 

c) Possess an attitude of honor and respect for the profession of teaching 
and maintain allegiance to its ideals and aims. 

d) Subscribe faithfully to the primary purpose of teaching, namely, service 
to society. 

e) Recognize the obligation of all members of the profession to maintain 
high standards of personal character. 

2. Obligation to the status of the elementary-school principalship.—In advancing 
the status of the elementary-school principalship, it is the obligation of the ele- 
mentary-school principal to— 
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a) Maintain a profound belief in the importance of the elementary-schoo] 
principalship as a position of leadership worthy of the highest sense of personal 
and professional responsibilities. 

b) Promote by every means appropriate professional standards of certifica- 
tion, preparation, and service, and a compensation adequate to obtain and re- 
tain the highest type of individual to so serve society. 

c) Improve his techniques and broaden his vision of the purposes and serv- 
ices of the elementary school. 

d) Identify himself as a progressive student of education, subscribing to the 
ideal of continuous professional growth. 

e) Maintain loyal membership and co-operation in the activities of local, 
state, and national professional organizations as obligations of first magnitude. 

3. Obligations to the child and to the community.—It is the supreme obligation 
of the elementary-school principal to— 

a) Advance the child to the highest possible level of individual and social 
development. 

b) Make the school serve the needs of the children and of the community. 

c) Recognize the social contribution of the elementary school and its particu- 
lar function in the entire school system of public education. 

d) Administer and supervise the school both effectively and efficiently. 

e) Build in the community an understanding of, and a confidence in, the 
public school and impart to the community a sound philosophy of public educa- 
tion through friendly, intelligent, and co-operative relations with parents and 
patrons. 

f) Deal justly and impartially with children, parents, and patrons of the 
school. 

g) Hold inviolate all confidential information regarding pupils and parents. 

h) Actively participate in community life, to the end that “the good life” 
may be more nearly approached for an increasingly larger number of people. 

i) Exercise full rights as a citizen and at the same time keep the school free 
from religious, political, or personal propaganda. 

j) Work actively for economic and social conditions in the community that 
will permit the school to render its best possible service. 

4. Obligations to the administrative authority and co-workers.—It is the duty 
of the elementary-school principal to maintain proper professional relationships 
with delegated authority and co-workers by— 

a) Carrying out and developing the policies of the school system. (When a 
policy has been adopted, it should be loyally supported.) 

b) Following the policies and procedures set down by duly constituted au- 
thority recognizing the right of superiors to leadership, and the principal’s right 
to self-expression. 

c) Holding that constructive criticism to delegated authority of incompe- 
tence and unprofessionalism is an ethical obligation demanded alike by profes- 
sional authority and child welfare. 
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d) Transmitting all official business through the proper channels. 

e) Looking upon supervision in its highest sense; the effective and efficient 
improvement of all of the services rendered by the schools. 

f) [Helping] teachers to develop and maintain a high level of self-direction 
within their professional teaching group. 

g) Maintaining a sympathetic and understanding attitude for the points of 
view held by teachers, supervisors, and other members of the professional staff. 

h) Dealing with other staff members on an impartial, just, and professional 
basis. 

i) Scrupulously guarding all confidential and official information. 


A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF ADULT EDUCATION 

All who are interested in the literature of adult education will be 
indebted to Professor William M. Proctor, of Stanford University, 
for the publication of a pamphlet entitled Annotated Bibliography on 
Adult Education. This extensive bibliography is an outgrowth of 
Professor Proctor’s work with graduate students in adult education 
during the past five years. Although the bibliography is not com- 
plete and exhaustive, it is “a fairly satisfactory sampling of the 
most important phases of the field.”” The bibliography is organized 
under the following seven major divisions: “History of Adult Edu- 


cation”; ‘Philosophy, Aims, and Objectives’’; ‘‘Administration of 
Adult Education”; “American Agencies for Promotion of Adult 
Education’’; ‘Foreign Countries and Adult Education’’; “Miscel- 
laneous References”; and “Alphabetical List of Authors.” Under 
each division items are arranged under the following classifications: 
books and pamphlets, periodical literature, and editorials and news 
items. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF Two NEW PERIODICALS 


Readers of the Elementary School Journal will be interested in two 
periodicals the first issues of which appeared in October. The first 
of these is the Educational Scene, with the subtitle ‘“‘A Journal of the 
Modern Renaissance.”” The purpose and the policy of the Educa- 
tional Scene are described as follows by the board of editors. 


The Educational Scene is “‘a journal of the modern renaissance.’”’ The Renais- 
sance was a period of transition from the medieval to the modern. Today many 
frontier thinkers believe that they sense another great transition from that- 
which-was to that-which-is-to-be. Truly, our social order has been far from 
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static since the Renaissance, but periods of major change comparable to that 
period or to our own there surely have not been. 

If we are to weather the stress and strain of our own renaissance without vio- 
lence being done the cause of social progress and social justice, every effort possi- 
ble must be made to view calmly and intelligently the changes manifestly going 
on about us. 

We believe that no one knows the path ahead. It must be pioneered. Exten- 
sive trial and error directed by human sensitiveness and intelligence is the way 
of social progress. It is our function as editors to give heed to, and to encourage 
and interpret, the varied attempts being made to hew the way that generations 
shall follow. Naturally, our function pertains primarily to the interaction of 
these social forces and the forces of education. 

We believe that true democracy in the American sense, and in the best Ameri- 
can tradition, calls for a free, full opportunity for discussion and the clash of 
opinion. The pages of the Educational Scene will be open equally to all—liberal 
and conservative, radical and reactionary, malcontent and vested interest. We 
shall foster absolute freedom of issues and freedom of speech. Our only stipula- 
tion is that all messages must be expressed with good taste, good judgment, and 
sincerity. 


The Educational Scene is published in Hollywood, California. The 
subscription price is two dollars a year. 
The purpose of the second of these new periodicals, the Journal of 


Social Philosophy, is described by the editorial board as follows: 


The Journal of Social Philosophy: A Quarterly devoted to a philosophic syn- 
thesis of the social sciences makes its appearance at this time in response to a need 
for critical analysis and integration experienced by an ever-growing number of 
scholars in the social disciplines. 

This quest for synthesis in the domain of human phenomena is the inevitable 
reaction to a peculiar one-sidedness which caused philosophers to forsake inter- 
est in the social sciences, and which similarly brought it about that social scien- 
tists became estranged from everything faintly reminiscent of philosophy. The 
result of this mutual estrangement has been to rob philosophy of its significant 
content and to impede social] science in its structural development. More and 
more sociological scholars nc -alize that this isolation has not been splendid 
for the progress of social interpretation; that numerical correlations and de- 
scriptive classifications taken by themselves are no better than the vaguest 
metaphysical lucubrations so far as a rational understanding of human phenom- 
ena is concerned. They are increasingly beginning to feel that hypotheses of in- 
tegration and generalization are essential in order to fructify with a genuinely 
scientific meaning the welter of unrelated facts which now lie sterile in so many 
monographs. 
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Such a synthesis requires also the abrogation of the artificial and already 
antiquated line which divides the various social sciences into separate compart- 
ments. Students are discovering that what distinguishes each discipline in this 
area from every other, say economics from politics, is not a separate subject 
matter, comparable to a territory on a map, so much as a focus of interest and 
mode of approach. 

The Journal of Social Philosophy constitutes itself a clearing-house where 
ideas emanating from all the various social sciences can be made to meet and 
mingle in fruitful communication so as to iron out their discrepancies and arrive 
at some general working agreement as to common assumptions and explanations; 
an objective forum for the discussion by competent scholars of the problems 
which arise out of the overlapping of their special interests. 


The following persons compose the journal’s editorial board: 
Robert M. Maclver, Lieber professor of sociology and political 
philosophy, Columbia University; Carl L. Becker, professor of his- 
tory, Cornell University; John Dickinson, professor of law, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and assistant attorney-general of the United 
States; Paul Klapper, dean of the School of Education, College of the 
City of New York; Jacob Viner, professor of economics, University 
of Chicago; and Moses J. Aronson, instructor in philosophy, College 
of the City of New York. The subscription price is three dollars a 


year. All communications should be directed to Moses J. Aronson, 
managing editor, College of the City of New York, Convent Avenue 
and 139th Street, New York City. 


WuHo’s WHo In Tuis IssuE 


Harotp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of schools of the city of 
New York. Epcar M. Finck, supervising principal of the Dover 
Township Public Schools, Toms River, New Jersey. CHARLES 
REAvIs SHANNER, instructor in health at the Hammond High 
School, Hammond, Indiana. Wi~DA ROSEBROOK, associate profes- 
sor, Bureau of Adult and Special Education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Cart T. WIsE, principal of the Lincoln Junior High School | 
at Duluth, Minnesota. WALTER R. GOETSCH, research assistant at 
the University of Iowa. WrxttAm S. Gray, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago. 














EDUCATION FOR LEISURE TIME 





HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Public Schools, New York City 





Two appalling facts are staring us in the face today: One is the 
large number of children who are killed or injured annually while 
playing in city streets, and the other is the number of young men 
who are found every year among the ranks of the criminals. 

You may read every report that has ever been written on tie 
subject of motor-vehicle casualties, study every survey that has 
ever been made of juvenile delinquency; and, when you get 
through, the probabilities are that you will come to one simple 
conclusion: There is no place for the children to play except in the 
streets and no place for them to gather by themselves except in the 
movies or in a cheap candy store where the five-cent bagatelle 
game is the chief form of recreation. 

You all know the story about the woman who was such a good 
housekeeper that she swept her children out into the street and 
refused to let them come in again because they might scratch the 
hardwood floors or get the rugs dirty. Well, that is what America 
has done. It has become so highly civilized, so thoroughly motor- 
ized, and so much devoted to the interests and pleasures of adult 
life that its children have been swept out into the streets. 

You may find it difficult to believe but it is a fact that, in one 
of the city of New York school districts having a population of 
nearly a quarter of a million people, play space, except for one 
small park, is practically unknown. The chief concern of the local 
superintendent in charge of the district is for the health and the 
safety of his children. In other words, he cannot begin to give 
them the advantages of an education until he has first assured him- 
self of their health and safety. In yet another district the super- 
visors find that their most baffling and ever-present problem is the 
underprivileged children—underprivileged with respect to oppor- 
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tunity for healthful recreation and chances for contact with life 
in its most enjoyable aspects. 

Education for leisure, in my opinion, means educating the com- 
munity to the necessity for providing adequate recreational facili- 
ties in the form of parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, and clubs 
for young Americans; making the people realize that, if they want 
to save their children from death or permanent injury under the 
wheels of a truck or from the influences of commercialized and 
questionable forms of entertainment, they have to get busy and 
give the children a decent place to play and a wholesome place to 
go during their free hours. 

Far better that we spend public money in this way than that 
we spend it for state hospitals or houses of correction. Every judge, 
every district attorney, and every police officer that I have ever 
talked to has emphasized the same thing: that the amount of work 
they can do in the field of crime prevention is almost negligible 
compared to what can be done by one well-conducted community 
center or one baseball diamond in a public park. 

We in the state of New York are fortunate in having at the 
head of our park system one of the most enlightened and efficient 
men that has ever held public office, Robert Moses. Whatever he 
sets out to do, he gets done, and the result is that the state has a 
park system that is a model for the entire country. I have often 
wondered as I have visited Jones Beach State Park, with its 
matchless facilities for every conceivable form of recreation, how 
many thousands of lives it has saved and how many thousands of 
young men it has attracted away from the undesirable places to 
which they might have gone had Jones Beach State Park not been 
in existence. I mention this particular park because it took a long 
campaign of public education to make it possible. The owners of 
the land hesitated at first to let the state have it. The question of 
the advisability of spending so much money on a state park was 
raised. In other words, the public in the beginning did not seem 
to understand that here would be the means of saving their chil- 
dren from injury in the streets or from delinquency growing out of 
the lack of a place to spend a holiday. 

Often an old maxim states more tersely than we moderns can 
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the essence and the solution of a seemingly complicated problem. 
‘“‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,’’ it was once 
said, and that is about as complete a statement as you can get of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and the way to its solution. 
Provide something for idle hands to do, and Satan can make no 
mischief. Provide places for children to play, centers where they 
may meet in the afternoon and evening and have an opportunity 
to do the things they like to do, and few, if any, will pay heed to 
the devil. All this applies to grown-up children as well. You never 
heard of a man getting into trouble playing tennis or attending a 
gymnasium class. The difficulty is that there are not enough tennis 
courts or enough gymnasium classes. 

Except to a limited extent, education for leisure does not consist 
in teaching either children or their elders how to enjoy themselves; 
it consists in teaching the community that it simply must provide 
more recreational facilities if the two ugly facts of automobile 
deaths and youthful criminals are to be met. Most people have a 
pretty good idea of what they would like to do during their free 
time if only the chance were offered them. Children have little 


trouble in learning to play games, and the public schools are 
teaching them everything from handball to golf. Adults have am- 
ple sources of information on the manner in which leisure time may 
be spent. By far and away the largest part of the problem is to 
provide children with the place to play and to provide adults with 
the opportunity to enjoy themselves at minimum cost. 





RELATION OF ABILITY IN READING TO 
SUCCESS IN OTHER SUBJECTS 


EDGAR M. FINCK 
Dover Township Public Schools, Toms River, New Jersey 


American schools are reading schools. If a pupil reads slowly and 
comprehends poorly, he is under a serious handicap in his study of 
history, geography, science, and other subjects which involve read- 
ing to any great degree. Hence, if this reading handicap is removed 
or appreciably decreased, the work of the pupil in subjects which 
involve reading should improve. For a poor reader who is doing poor 
work in history or geography, for instance, the cure may be not to 
devote more time and effort to his history or geography but to work 
for improvement in his reading, with the expectation that improve- 
ment in other subjects will follow as a natural consequence. This 
hypothesis was the basis for the experiment reported in this article. 


PROCEDURE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The general plan—The plan was to study pairs of pupils. Both 
members of any one pair came from the same classroom, and both 
were as nearly alike as possible in age, mental ability, and scholastic 
achievement. Twenty-two pairs were selected, eleven for each of 
two teachers. The teachers were supplied and paid by the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration; without this help the experiment would 
have been impossible. The treatment of both pupils in each pair was 
the same, in the classroom and everywhere else in the school, except 
that each experimental pupil was daily excused to spend a half-hour 
with one of the special teachers, who worked with him on his reading 
and vocabulary only. Thus, so far as is possible in a public school, 
the conditions were identical for both pupils in any pair with the 
exception of the special reading instruction. Any difference in the 
achievement of the pupils of a given pair at the end of the experi- 
ment may fairly be considered a result of the special instruction. 
From the outset every effort was made to be strictly scientific, and 
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the greatest care was taken to bury prejudice and to make the experi- 
ment as objective as possible. 

The teachers——The teachers were two women of middle age, each 
of whom was a mother of boys. Neither of the teachers had had 
any training for this type of work, neither had taught as a classroom 
teacher in a graded school, and neither had done any teaching for 
twenty years. Teacher A had taught for five years in a one-room 
school immediately after leaving high school, and Teacher B had 
had one year’s training beyond high school in a school of music and 
had served as a music teacher for one year. Teacher A took a deep 
personal interest in each of her pupils; Teacher B worked rather for 
the pay check. The pupils of Teacher A made almost three times as 
much progress as those of Teacher B. 

Although the teachers reported for duty on December 3, 1934, 
work with the pupils did not start until January 3. The intervening 
period was spent in acquainting the teachers with the school and 
the experiment and in preparing them for their specific jobs. The 
teachers visited every classroom in the building, observing all sub- 
jects and all pupils, especially those pupils with whom they were to 
work. Whenever possible, the writer accompanied the teachers. The 
teachers read several recent textbooks on the teaching of reading. 
The writer held conferences with the teachers every day, sometimes 
two or three times a day, on what had been seen and read. Out of 
these conferences there developed a definite program which each 
teacher was to follow. 

The instruction—Each teacher was assigned a small room where 
she met her pupils individually behind a closed door. The writer 
believes that privacy is absolutely essential in remedial work of this 
sort. If, when in ill health, a person consulted his physician in the 
presence of thirty or forty, or even five or six, of his acquaintances, 
the physician would probably not learn all the facts that he needed. 
So with a pupil and a teacher. Behind a closed door the pupil will 
disclose troubles and weaknesses to a sympathetic teacher which he 
would never divulge in the presence of his classmates. 

Briefly, the teachers tried first of all to gain the confidence of the 
pupil, to ascertain his interests, to find out where his weakness lay, 
and to start just as far down in the scale of reading skills as his par- 
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ticular difficulties required. Glasses were secured for three children 
who needed them. Phonics were used to a considerable extent, spe- 
cial stress being laid on phonograms. Anything that appealed to the 
interests of the pupil was used as reading material, even Boys’ Life 
and the Boy Scout Handbook for Boys. Pertinent items from news- 
papers and catalogues were frequently used. This practice led the 
children to do a large amount of reading and workbook work at home. 
Always attempt was made to keep the reading on such a level that 
the child could succeed with reasonable effort. In the early stages 
the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests and the Detroit 
Word Recognition Test were used. Two parents at first objected 
because the pupils were taken from the classroom each day, but the 
progress of the pupils soon overcame these objections. 

Of the twenty-two pupils, all but two co-operated well. All were 
frank in admitting, “I know I can’t read,” and were pleased that an 
opportunity was offered to do something about it. In fact, the diffi- 
culties experienced were not with the experimental pupils but with 
the control pupils. The control pupils resented the fact that they 
were not being helped. A mistake was made in three instances of 
having experimental and control pupils in the same families. In two 
of these families the father quizzed the experimental child each eve- 
ning on the instruction in reading, constituted himself a teacher, 
and used the material with the control child. This situation was 
good for the control child but not so good for the experiment. It was 
a mistake to allow any control child to know his status in the experi- 
ment, for a spirit of rivalry arose which led the control pupils to put 
forth much more effort than they would otherwise have exerted. 

The pupils—The criteria for the selection of the pupils were age, 
scores on the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability, Form 
D, and scores on the New Stanford Achievement Test, Form X. 
The data in Table I show how well the pupils were matched. Al- 
though twenty-two pairs were originally selected, one pair left school 
during the experiment. Eight pupils within the groups were close 
relatives. Three pupils in the experimental group had sisters or 
brothers in the control group, and one control pupil and one experi- 
mental pupil were cousins. Seventeen experimental pupils were boys, 
and four were girls. Ten control pupils were boys; eleven were girls. 
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The ages varied from nine years to sixteen years. The groups were 
approximately equal in age, the experimental pupils averaging eleven 
years and ten months; the control pupils, eleven years and eleven 
months. All ages are as of October, 1934. 












































TABLE I 
GRADE, AGE, INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT, AND SCORE ON NEW STANFORD 
s ACHIEVEMENT TEST OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 
AGE IN INTELLIGENCE ScorE on STANFORD 
Years AND MontHS QuotTIENT ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
PupiL PAIR GRADE 
Experi- Control Experi- Control Experi- Control 
mental CG mental CG mental G 
Group a Group rour Group a 
De Sw seed casket IV 9-2 9-3 100 99 39 38 
Bie reis custaerdicia cece IV Q-II 10-7 86 82 44 48 
SBN rierste Aiatert ea V 11-3 II-3 93 04 39 48 
Bs ina ae deme wer V. IO-1I0 | I0-I 89 07 54 53 
Br cerns suelo V 10-0 11-2 04 ° 04 47 48 
Bi nctanarroaes VI II-7 12-1 Q2 92 69 61 
le lene ecu cous s Sie VI 12-10 | 13-2 75 78 62 62 
Beets ni smi cin Grete VII 13-9 15-0 82 7 70 76 
Sea eea eae VII 14-8 13-11 90 90 78 81 
AOeG scion eases VIII 13-2 15-6 89 88 80 86 
Ee acto ie a IV Q-I0 | 10-4 79 81 35 36 
DF coe ncc qe tien IV 11-3 II-o 76 84 29 28 
i DS Pao ohh See IV 9-0 9-10 go 82 41 42 
TE cacmeasouses V 9-6 9-7 105 IOI 59 53 
MGR te whee aos esi Vv 11-6 II-o 86 85 52 4° 
Dera omia ce tenets Vv 14-7 II-g 64 78 49 48 
Bien eaters et VI 11-9 | . 12-6 87. 86 66 65 
1 ee VI 12-10 13-3 81 82 71 75 
FO. c soaccanch se VI 12-1 12-3 04 gI 73 68 
7 0 a tree SE VII 13-0 13-7 g2 92 77 74 
Bi ogame be Aver viit 16-0 14-7 74 84 78 73 
PIVETELE 5.605) ]e-3 wade II-I0 II-II 86.5 87.2 Ly de A 7.3 
The intelligence quotients, obtained from the Otis Self-adminis- 
tering Tests of Mental Ability given in October, 1934, ranged from 
64 to 105. Three intelligence quotients were 100 or above, and eight 
were below 80. The average intelligence quotients of the experi- 
mental and the control groups were approximately equal, 86.5 and 
87.2, respectively. In four pairs the intelligence quotient of the ex- 
perimental pupil was exactly the same as that of the control pupil, 
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and in six pairs there was a difference of only one point. In five pairs 
the intelligence quotients showed differences of from two to four 
points; in three pairs the difference was eight points; and in three 
pairs the differences were ten, eleven, and fourteen points, re- 
spectively. 

The table gives the average score of each pupil on the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Form X, administered in October. For one 
pair the averages were identical; for eight other pairs the averages 
differed by one point. The greatest difference in averages was twelve 
points. For the entire groups the averages were approximately equal. 

Attendance—Between January 3, when the first special reading 
lessons were given, and June to, when the final check test was ad- 
ministered, school was in session 105 days. The experimental pupils 
were present an average of 96 days each, or g1 per cent of the days; 
the control pupils, an average of 92 days, or 88 per cent of the days. 
Epidemics of mumps, measles, and scarlet fever seriously interrupted 
the routine of the school. Although the average number of days 
present was 96 for the experimental pupils, they received an average 
of only 87 special reading lessons because of the interference of other 
school functions. 

THE RESULTS 

The scholastic status of the pupils at the beginning of the experi- 
ment was measured by the New Stanford Achievement Test, Form 
X. Form Z of the same test was administered at the end of the ex- 
periment to measure the improvement. The gains made by the ex- 
perimental and the control pupils on the two forms of the Stanford 
test are shown in Table II. 

In five of the twenty-one pairs the control pupils made greater 
gains than did the experimental pupils. Of these five contro! pupils, 
two had sisters in the experimental group and were given i«lp by 
their fathers. One of the experimental pupils in these five pairs had 
worked with Teacher A and four with Teacher B. With all the special 
help that they received, every experimental pupil would be expected 
to excel his control pupil, but the reactions of human beings cannot 
be predicted. 

There was no constant relation between gains and intelligence 
quotients. The experimental pupil in Pair 16, the pupil with the 
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TABLE II 


GAINS MADE ON NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST BY EXPERIMENTAL 
PUPILS WHO HAD SPECIAL READING INSTRUCTION AND BY 
CONTROL PUPILS WHO HAD NO SUCH INSTRUCTION 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 
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lowest intelligence quotient (64), made an average gain of 7.8 points, 
while the experimental pupil in Pair 14, who had the highest intelli- 
gence quotient (105) and who was in the same grade, made an aver- 
age gain of 5.6. 

If all the twenty-one pairs of pupils had taken all ten parts of the 
test, there would have been 210 comparisons of scores. Since one 
pair missed two parts, there were 208 comparisons. In eleven of these 
comparisons the experimental and the control pupils made the same 
gains. In 132 comparisons (63 per cent of all) the experimental pupils 
made greater gains than the control pupils, and in 65 comparisons 
(31 per cent of all) the control pupils made greater gains than the 
experimental pupils. 

The greatest gains made by the experimental pupils were in litera- 
ture, language usage, paragraph meaning, and geography. The aver- 
age gains made by the experimental pupils on the various parts of 
the test exceeded the average gains of the control pupils in every 
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subject except history. A check showed that the loss in history re- 
sulted largely from the loss of the sixth-grade experimental pupils. 
It should be noted that the history section of this test deals with 
American history only and hence is valueless as a measure of prog- 
ress in Grade VI of a New Jersey school, where the history taught 
concerns Europe and Asia. 

The average gain of the experimental pupils on the whole test 
(11.9) is 1.86 times that of the control pupils (6.4). 

These gains are not due primarily to the influence on the average 
exerted by high scores in reading, for, if from the total gains are 
deducted the gains in paragraph meaning and word meaning, the 
ratio of the gains of the experimental pupils and the control pupils 
remains practically the same. The average gain of the experimental 
pupils (9.8) is then 1.85 times the average gain of the control group 
(5.3). 

The smallest gain made by the experimental pupils was in word 
meaning. This result is inexplicable. 

Conclusions —Working against the success of this experiment were 
the facts that the teachers were inexperienced, that attendance was 
irregular, that the control pupils knew their status, and that four 
control pupils were close relatives of experimental pupils. In spite 
of these drawbacks, the results prove, for these twenty-one experi- 
mental pupils, that improvement in ability to read is accompanied 
by improved achievement in those subjects which involve a great 
deal of reading. 


QUESTIONS RAISED BY RESULTS 


The poor showing made by all the pupils in the word-meaning 
test causes one to wonder whether in Grades IV, V, and VI the ac- 
quisition of a vocabulary should not become a major objective. 
Might not some of the time now devoted to penmanship and spelling 
be much more profitably spent in word study? 

Rather than segregating retarded pupils in “special” or “Binet” 
classes, would it not be more advantageous to many pupils to leave 
them in ordinary classrooms, where they could enjoy normal social 
contacts, and to attempt to improve their scholastic achievement 
by special instruction in reading? 





REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO HEALTH, HYGIENE 
AND SAFETY IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


CHARLES REAVIS SHANNER 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana 


The power of a city board of education to make regulations per- 
taining to health, hygiene, and safety in the schools under its con- 
trol is derived from the legislature of the state. The legislature has 
the authority to enact laws for the control of the schools, but, when 
the legislature fails to enact laws for the control of specific functions 
of education, the local board of education is privileged to make 
rules or regulations for the control of the functions in question, 
provided that the enactments do not conflict with the general laws 
of the state. If such enactments are intended to further the welfare 
of the schools, the courts would hold that the board had acted with- 
in its rights. Acting on the principle of discretionary power, boards 
of education in city districts have enacted rules and regulations for 
the control of schools under their charge, many of which pertain 
to health, hygiene, and safety. Some of the enactments are peculiar 
to the school systems for which they were made. 

In an analysis of state laws pertaining to the elementary cur- 
riculum passed from 1903 to 1932, Fenton' found a great number 
of laws on health, hygiene, and safety. For example, he found that 
all the states except one have laws which require the teaching of 
the nature of stimulants and narcotics and their effects on the 
human system. This requirement is the nearest approach to a na- 
tional subject of instruction yet made.? Thirty-one states have 
laws concerning the teaching of physical education, twenty-nine 


Frederick Charles Fenton, “The Legal Basis for the Elementary School Curricu- 
lum,” pp. 27-37. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1932. 

2 Jesse Knowlton Flanders, Legislative Control of the Elementary Curriculum, p. 68. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 195. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. 
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requiring this training and two permitting it, and twenty-three 
states have laws requiring the giving of physical examinations.' 
The physical examination includes medical inspection for conta- 
gious diseases, examination of pupils for defects of sight and hear- 
ing, and other forms of inspection and examinations carried out by 
physicians, nurses, or teachers. To conserve the life of pupils from 
fire hazards, twenty-three states? have made fire drills a part of 
the school program. For example, the law of Mississippi requires 
that teachers in school buildings of two or more stories must prac- 
tice proper fire drills until all the children in the school are familiar 
with the methods of escape and must practice often enough there- 
after to keep the children well drilled. 

The purpose of the study reported in this article was to make an 
analysis of the regulations pertaining to health, hygiene, and safety 
in city school systems; to compare these regulations in small, 
medium-sized, and large cities; and to determine who is responsible 
for the execution of the regulations. The findings of the study 
should prove valuable to persons specifically interested in health 
service, such as teachers of physical education, school physicians 
and nurses, superintendents and principals of schools, and the di- 
rectors of local boards of health. 

The data used in this study were secured from the published 
rules and regulations in city school systems. The copies of the 
rules and regulations were obtained in the library of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University of Chicago. They were drawn 
at random from the library files until 130 copies had been analyzed 
for data bearing on the problem of the study. The cities in which 
the school systems are located constitute a satisfactory geograph- 
ical sampling, being distributed over 35 states and one province in 
Canada. The populations of the cities range from 2,000 to 3,400,- 
ooo. The cities were divided into three population groups: Group 
I, 42 cities with populations of 50,000 and over; Group II, 47 cities 
with populations of 15,000 to 50,000; Group III, 41 cities with 
populations of less than 15,000. 

t Frederick Charles Fenton, of. cit., pp. 31-32. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 

3 Mississippi Code of 1930, chap. 278, art. 1, sec. 6356. 
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Great variation is found in the numbers and the kinds of rules 
and regulations pertaining to health, hygiene, and safety that have 
been passed. The fact that one city has many rules and another 
city has few rules cannot be construed to mean that the services 
are excellent in the one city and poor in the other. The laws of the 
one state may be general and those of the other specific, and regula- 
tions by boards of education may therefore be more necessary in the 
one city than in the other. Furthermore, the state board of health 
in the one state may have enacted more specific regulations than 
were enacted in the other state. State practices may leave much 
or little that requires the local school boards to make regulations 
pertaining to health, hygiene, and safety in order that the intent 
of the state law may be carried out. The variation in the numbers 
and the kinds of local regulations may indicate, therefore, only the 
degree to which local boards of education must provide for the serv- 
ices in question. Regulations may also vary because of local needs 
for school services pertaining to health, hygiene, and safety and 
because of variation in the division of responsibility for community 
health, hygiene, and safety between civil and school authorities. 

A total of 1,467 regulations were found. Comparable regulations 
were combined, and a total of 59 different regulations were found 
to pertain to health, 31 to hygiene, and 46 to safety. These regula- 
tions were classified and arranged in three master tables. The data 
contained in the tables were broken up into units for analytical 
treatment and interpretation. The resulting findings constitute the 
basis of the following generalizations. 


HEALTH REGULATIONS 


Approximately half the regulations considered in the study deal 
with health. Of these, almost half (46 per cent) were found in 
school systems in the large cities, a little over a third (37 per cent) 
were found in the middle-sized cities, and the remaining regulations 
were found in the smaller cities. The data show that the size of the 
school system, as measured by the population of the city in which 
it is located, has an important bearing on the number of rules 
enacted by the school board for the control of health. Three hun- 
dred and forty-four regulations were found in the 42 large cities, 
or an average of 8.2 regulations in a city; 273 in the 47 cities in the 
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middle group, or an average of 5.8; and 130 in the 41 small cities, 
or an average of 3.2. 

A total of 747 regulations were found to pertain to health, or 
an average of 5.7 per city. Some of these rules were found in many 
of the cities, while others were peculiar to a single school system. 
The frequency of mention of a given regulation by the cities of the 
three groups may be considered an indication of the general impor- 
tance attached to the regulation by the officials responsible for its 
enactment. High frequency thus would signify a common recogni- 
tion of the need for the regulation; low frequency, on the contrary, 
might indicate the beginning of an innovating practice in health 
administration or a mere failure of school officials to distinguish 
between the responsibilities of state and local control. 

The regulations show that boards of education have evidently 
been impressed with the importance in the control of pupil health 
of maintaining proper classroom conditions, since 66.1 per cent of 
the boards have enacted general rules pertaining to heating and 
ventilation and 29.2 per cent have passed regulations regarding the 
temperature and ventilation at the opening of school each day. A 
few boards have made rules authorizing the dismissal of school 
when the proper temperature cannot be maintained, and a few 
have enactments requiring daily inspection of heating and ventila- 
tion. The regulations indicate that the boards of education in most 
of the cities understand the relation between good classroom con- 
ditions and the health of the pupils. 

Most of the boards of education in the cities studied have en- 
acted rules designed to protect pupils from exposure to contagious 
diseases. The enactments are by no means uniform, but the pur- 
poses are in general the same. Over half of the boards (58.5 per 
cent) do not permit pupils who have been exposed to a contagious 
disease to attend school; 50.8 per cent require pupils to present 
certificates of health after absence on account of illness or conta- 
gious disease; 24.6 per cent require vaccination certificates of pupils 
on first admission to school; and 17 per cent require health certifi- 
cates of all teachers and school officers. The data show little differ- 
ence between the cities in Groups I and II with respect to emphasis 
on the protective responsibility of the school for the health of the 
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pupils. The cities in Group III have fewer regulations of the types 
enumerated. 

A large number of the rules pertaining to health are more or less 
peculiar either to individual school systems or to a small number 
of school systems. It is impossible to say how necessary these rules 
really are. Some of the provisions are no doubt covered by the 
regulations of state and local boards of health. Others may concern 
duties which many school boards consider the responsibilities of 
administrative officers for which special enactments are unneces- 
sary. In a few cities regulations may have been adopted merely 
to give support to administrative officers. The analysis of the 
regulations indicates that boards of education take seriously their 
responsibility for the health of the school community and that they 
tend to enact the specific rules which conditions seem to require. 

Responsibility for school health is widely distributed by the 
regulations of the cities studied, fourteen different functionaries 
being mentioned, including the board of education itself and its 
standing committee on health. The functionaries most frequently 
mentioned are the principal in 26 per cent of the rules, the school 
physician in 18 per cent, the teacher in 16 per cent, the school 
nurse in 11 per cent, and the janitor in 10 per cent. With the ex- 
ception of the physician and the nurse, the other functionaries 
mentioned are charged with general administrative duties or acts 
which bear only indirectly on health. Direct responsibility for 
pupil health is placed by approximately half of the school boards 
(54.6 per cent) on the school physician or nurse. The cities in 
Group I lead in this respect, frequently mentioning specific duties 
to be performed by physicians and nurses. The cities in Groups 
II and III mention frequently the duties of school nurses but only 
infrequently the duties of school physicians. The data indicate 
that the schools in the large cities generally employ both school 
physicians and school nurses to protect the health of pupils, while 
the schools in the middle-sized and the small cities tend to rely 
almost solely on school nurses. 


REGULATIONS ON HYGIENE 


One-fourth, or 368, of all the regulations studied were found to 
pertain to school hygiene. The large cities have approximately one- 
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half of these regulations, the middle-sized cities one-third, and the 
small cities one-sixth. The distribution of rules among the three 
groups of cities indicates that, as in the case of health, the size of 
the city bears a close relation to the number of regulations enacted 
by the school boards for the maintenance of hygienic conditions in 
the schools. The large number of rules pertaining to hygiene in the 
large cities is probably accounted for by the employment of a 
greater number of officers with special duties, a practice which 
calls for the definition of duties in rules. In the smaller cities these 
special duties are probably performed by general administrative 
officers, whose responsibility for the specific duties pertaining to 
hygiene has not become embodied in official rules. 

Nine of the ten regulations of highest frequency have special 
reference to the cleanliness of the building. The data assembled 
indicate, therefore, that boards of education consider it essential 
to enact regulations designed to insure the hygienic care of the 
school buildings under their charge. The boards of education in the 
large and the middle-sized cities enact more rules pertaining to 
the care of school buildings than do the boards in small cities. 
Furthermore, the boards of the large and of the middle-sized cities 
fix responsibility for the supervision of school hygiene on func- 
tionaries designated as “health officers.”’ These officials are not 
mentioned in the regulations of the small cities. In general, it may 
be concluded that the more important standards of school hygiene 
are clearly understood by boards of education in most cities irre- 
spective of size and that provisions are made for the maintenance 
of these standards. 

Twenty-one rules pertaining to hygiene were found infrequently 
among the rules of the schools studied. The greatest frequency for 
any regulation in this group was nine and the lowest, one. The 
data indicate that most of these regulations were probably enacted 
to meet local needs. 

A careful study of the thirty-one regulations pertaining to hy- 
giene reveals indifference on the part of some boards of education 
to certain important phases of school hygiene. For example, only 
seven of the 130 cities have enacted regulations pertaining to the 
proper lighting of classrooms. Evidently, it is assumed by most of 
the boards that, if classrooms are provided with proper lighting 
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facilities, the teachers will accept the responsibility for the proper 
use of these facilities or that it is the duty of the executive officers 
to see that the facilities are properly used without specific enact- 
ments by the board of education. 

The responsibility for administering the 368 regulations per- 
taining to hygiene in the 130 cities studied is distributed among 
14 different functionaries. The school janitor is designated twice 
as frequently in these regulations as all the others combined. Evi- 
dently, the execution of a number of the regulations pertaining to 
school hygiene is regarded by many boards of education as a routine 
procedure involving only faithful, mechanical application. In a 
number of instances the regulations are too general to provide 
guidance, and proper execution of the function in question would 
depend largely on professional supervision. 


SAFETY REGULATIONS 


The boards of education in the 130 cities have enacted 352 
regulations pertaining to safety. These 352 regulations constitute 
about a fourth of all the regulations pertaining to health, hygiene, 
and safety. The cities in Group I have enacted more regulations 
pertaining to safety than the cities in Group II, and the cities in 
Group II more than those in Group III. This finding further sub- 
stantiates the earlier conclusion that the size of the city is closely 
related to the number of rules adopted by a school board for the 
control of health and hygiene. 

More regulations pertaining to fire prevention and safety from 
fires than regulations pertaining to accidents have been enacted 
by school boards. Twenty-seven regulations pertain to fire safety 
and prevention, while only nineteen pertain to accident preven- 
tion. It is evident either that the boards of education consider the 
hazards of fire of greater danger to pupils than the chances of 
accident or that the safety problem has not been called to their 
attention with sufficient force and vigor. 

Twenty-two of the forty-six different regulations pertaining to 
safety were enacted by not more than one board of education. The 
fact that many of these regulations had such low frequency of men- 
tion is probably accounted for by the recent introduction of safety 
instruction into schools. 
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The responsibility for carrying out safety regulations is placed 
on nine different functionaries as compared with fourteen in the 
case of both health and hygiene. The janitor and the principal are 
the chief functionaries mentioned in 292 of the 352 regulations. 
The supervision of the general enforcement of safety regulations 
is delegated to the superintendent of schools, the committee on 
safety, and the superintendent of buildings and grounds. 


SUMMARY 


In general, the analysis of the 1,467 regulations pertaining to 
health, hygiene, and safety shows that in the enactment of regula- 
tions the boards of education in 130 cities place health first, hy- 
giene second, and safety third. The rules on health and hygiene 
most frequently enacted are largely protective in character, while 
those dealing with safety are chiefly preventive. Analysis of the 
rules of infrequent mention shows that the enactments have been 
made largely to meet specific needs of local school systems. Some 
of the regulations are extremely specific, but the majority are some- 
what general. 

The analysis further shows that boards of education distribute 
rather widely the responsibility for carrying out regulations per- 
taining to health, hygiene, and safety. The functionaries most 
frequently designated are (1) the janitor, (2) the principal, (3) the 
teacher, (4) the school physician, and (5) the school nurse. The 
superintendent of schools, the director of health, and committees 
of the boards are required to act as general supervising agents. 

The investigation shows that many cities fail to specify in rules 
either the duties to be performed or the functionaries responsible 
for performing them in safeguarding the health, hygiene, and safety 
of the school children. The small school systems in Group III are 
either more negligent in these respects than those in Groups I and 
II, or they are not sentient of the needs for such regulations. 





PREVENTING READING DEFICIENCY 


WILDA ROSEBROOK 
Ohio State University 


One of the most frequently discussed problems in the elementary 
school today is how to make the teaching of reading more effective 
than it now is. Research and surveys have shown that about 10 or 
12 per cent of the children in the public schools are seriously retarded 
in reading.’ Techniques for the diagnosis and treatment of reading 
deficiency have been devised. These techniques are helpful in most 
cases, but they do not solve the problem of prevention. The informa- 
tion now available is too inadequate to prevent entirely the necessity 
for remedial instruction in reading. Nevertheless, this information 
makes it possible to direct the reading program so that the amount 
of reading deficiency can be reduced. 

The school recognizes the problem and is willing to assume the 
major responsibility for the prevention program. The persons most 
concerned with the successful carrying-out of the program are the 
administrator and the teachers of Grades I, II, and III. They need 
to accept certain facts as a working basis: (1) that the reading meth- 
ods in use have failed to teach from 10 to 12 per cent of the children 
to read on a level in keeping with their intellectual abilities, (2) that 
no child should be expected to learn to read until he has a mental age 
of from six years and six months to seven years, and (3) that the 
ability to read should not be the only criterion governing promotion 
from either Grade I or Grade II. What are the implications of these 
facts? 

REASONS FOR FAILURES PRODUCED BY 
CURRENT READING METHODS 

One of the main reasons why the methods in use have failed with 

from to to 12 per cent of the children is that teachers are inclined to 


t a) Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read, p. 17. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932. 
b) Emmett Albert Betts, ‘‘A Physiological Approach to the Analysis of Reading 
Disabilities,” Educational Research Bulletin, XIII (September 19, 1934), 135. 
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follow one method to the exclusion of all others. Each child is differ- 
ent from every other child, and every method or technique has to be 
revised to meet the particular needs of each child. Some children 
learn to read exceptionally well without any drill in phonics; some 
need intensive drill on phonics before they become independent 
readers; and still others need only a modified program in phonics. 
The same will be true of any technique that the teacher may use. 
The teacher who has many techniques at her disposal and can modify 
the techniques as individual needs arise will have a much smaller 
percentage of failures than the teacher who uses only one method. 
Non-flexible grouping is also a factor contributing to failure. Too 
often children are placed in a group at the beginning of the year or 
semester by virtue of chance and tradition rather than on the basis 
of individual needs and capabilities, and they are left there through- 
out the year or semester. More often than not every child in the 
group is expected to read from the same book, at the same rate, and 
with the same degree of interest, regardless of his past experiences, 
present environment, intellectual ability, special abilities, and in- 
terest. Reading groups are desirable, but they should be flexible. In 
any one grade there should be four, five, or more reading groups. 
The groups may be organized on the basis of the pupils’ common 
need for drill on a given thing, such as beginning sounds, phonics, 
comprehension in silent reading, reading for details, and reading for . 
pleasure. A child should be changed from group to group as he pro- 
gresses. In a room in which there are several grades, perhaps all 
eight grades, such a grouping is just as desirable as it is in a large 
school with but one grade to a room. The teacher of the one-room 
school can have every child reading for pleasure at his own level and 
with children of his own age, but for drill purposes it is quite possible 
that a sixth-, a seventh-, or an eighth-grade boy may be working 
with a second-, a third-, or a fourth-grade boy on beginning sounds, 
word study, reading for detail, or reading for content. Such an or- 
ganization can be arranged to everybody’s satisfaction if the teacher 
can discover the needs of each child and then work out a program 
which will insure success. This program must be flexible. The teach- 
er and the administrator cannot determine in advance the length of 
time that a child should remain in any given group, but the teacher 
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should have complete freedom to determine the needs of her chil- 
dren, to place them in groups which will best serve their needs, and 
to regroup them from time to time as she sees fit. 

A teacher should not be discouraged if she is not able to teach 
every child to learn to read in keeping with his ability. The amount 
of exact knowledge about how and why a person learns is not yet 
sufficient to enable us to devise reading techniques which will be the 
best for every child. The situation is further complicated by the 
physical, social, and emotional factors which are always playing on 
every pupil. 

It is an accepted fact that a child with an uncorrected visual de- 
fect will probably be seriously retarded in reading. It is also true 
that one child with a slight eye defect may learn to read without any 
apparent difficulty, while another with the same degree of defect will 
not learn without a correction and special remedial measures. It has 
also been suggested that in the case of some children the physical 
development of the eye is not sufficiently mature before the age of 
‘seven or eight to insure the muscular co-ordination necessary for 
learning to read. The lack of physical maturity or integration in this 
connection has no relation to intellectual ability. 

A few cases have been reported in which the physical findings in- 
dicated no major defect but two, three, or more minor defects. For 
example, the following minor defects were found in one case: a slight 
defect in vision, but not serious enough to warrant a correction; 
some loss of hearing, but not enough to interfere with ordinary con- 
versation; slightly enlarged tonsils; and a mild speech defect. It 
would be difficult to state just which factor or factors may have been 
the cause of reading disability in this case, but the individual organ- 
ism was not able, apparently, to meet the demands placed on it, and 
this failure was observable in the child’s inability to learn to read. 

A major physical defect may be so potent and so general in nature 
as to affect progress in learning to read although the defect has no 
direct relation with those parts of the organism that are apparently 
active in the reading process. In a case recently reported a boy of 
thirteen with good average intellectual ability was reading at a level 
far below his capacity. The physical examination revealed a glandu- 
lar disturbance of an extremely serious nature. Other cases might be 
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cited in which the major physical defect was diabetes, malnutrition, 
or childhood type of tuberculosis. 

A child may have sufficient physical and mental maturity to learn 
to read, but some emotional blocking hinders him. This emotional 
reaction may or may not have a relation with the reading or school 
situation. It is not easy to rule out all the other factors and deter- 
mine that a child is failing in reading because of an emotional dis- 
turbance. Even if a thorough study of the case leads to the conclu- 
sion that the cause is emotional, there remains the difficult task of 
determining what is causing such an emotional blocking. In one 
case a little girl began to progress by leaps and bounds after her 
sister, an epileptic, died. In another case the teacher discovered that 
a little boy would put forth no observable effort toward learning to 
read when a little girl, his best friend and an excellent reader, was in 
the same reading group. When conditions were changed and the 
little girl was no longer an auditor, the boy improved rapidly with 
little special help. These examples could be multiplied several times, 
and no two would be identical. Administrators and teachers must - 
become aware of the possible combinations of conditions and cir- 
cumstances that are operating all the time to interfere with maxi- 
mum progress, not only in reading, but in all academic subjects. 
The suggestions concerning emotional blocking do not call for more 
information on how to teach reading, but they emphasize the value 
and the necessity for studying the child. 


READING READINESS 


The statement that no child should be expected to learn to read 
until he has attained a mental age of from six years and six months to 
seven years has been made after observing many children. The 
greatest progress in learning to read is made after a child has reached 
this mental age. In schools where there is no kindergarten or in 
schools where children are permitted to enter Grade I at five years 
of age or younger, the chances are that undesirable reactions will 
follow if the children are expected to learn to read in Grade I. 

It may be an impossibility for a child of five to learn to read al- 
though he may be physically perfect for his age. Perhaps the eyes 
have not reached the stage of physical maturity adequate for learn- 
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ing to read. If he is an average child intellectually, his mental age 
will be only five years. Either one or both of these conditions may 
be operating, or some other factors which have not been mentioned 
or about which nothing is yet known may be causing reading in- 
ability. Whatever the cause, the child is immature for the situation 
in which he finds himself, and he is practically certain to meet with 
failure of some type. There will be a reaction. Perhaps the reaction 
will not be immediately noticed, but it will be observed eventually. 
The child may develop a dislike for reading, an emotional response; 
he may develop a withdrawn, shy behavior, based on the feeling 
that he cannot succeed; or he may become a bullying, aggressive 
person to cover up his true feeling of inferiority. No two children 
will respond in the same way. The school cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility for behavior resulting from expecting a child to do what 
he is physically, mentally, and socially incapable of accomplishing. 

A mental age of six years and six months implies some background 
of experience which will be met in the reading situation. The school 
must arrange the time and the opportunity for the children to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the material about which they 
are going to read before they can be expected to enjoy their reading 
or to read intelligently. Past and present experiences are the basis 
for the interpretation and understanding of the printed page. 


READING AS A CRITERION FOR PROMOTION 


The preceding discussion explains and emphasizes the point that 
ability to learn to read should not be the only criterion for promotion 
from Grade I or II. Reading plays a prominent réle in academic 
success, but it may be that in the early grades academic success has 
been given too high an evaluation. It seems likely that academic 
success will follow in proportion to the actual ability inherent in the 
individual if the school is careful in the early years of a child’s growth 
to insure desirable physical development and a happy, well-adjusted 
personality. Surround the child with an environment that will chal- 
lenge him to develop physically, mentally, and socially in keeping 
with his ability. If he does not so develop, then look for the cause 
and modify the environment in keeping with the findings. 





THE SPELLING DIFFICULTY OF 1,102 WORDS 
FOUND IN TWENTY SPELLERS 


CARL T. WISE 
Lincoln Junior High School, Duluth, Minnesota 


In an earlier article' the writer reported the results of a detailed 
statistical analysis of twenty modern spellers with reference to (1) 
the choice of words to be taught; (2) the grade placement of words; 
and (3) the most effective method of presentation, especially with 
respect to frequency of occurrence of words in textbooks, to secure 
permanence of retention. 

Of a total of 13,641 different words found in these spellers, 3,630 
words are common to eleven or more of the spelling books. Among 
the 3,630 words are 1,102 words that do not appear in Buckingham’s 
Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale, the Iowa Spelling Scales, the 
Sixteen Spelling Scales Standardized in Sentences for Secondary 
Schools, or the Youngstown Spelling Scale. In order that the diffi- 
culty of these words might be determined, the 1,102 words were 
spelled by children in the elementary schools and the junior high 
schools of Duluth, Minnesota, and in certain elementary schools of 
Superior, Wisconsin. The spelling was conducted in the beginning 
division of each grade during the last week of the first semester of 
the school year, midyear difficulty being thus secured. 

To insure uniformity in conducting the city-wide test, the assistant 
superintendent of the Duluth public schools issued detailed mimeo- 
graphed instructions to the teachers, together with the spelling list 
and a tabulation sheet for each grade. 

The teachers marked all papers and returned them with the tabu- 
lated results to the office of the assistant superintendent, where the 
papers were rechecked. The writer compiled the tabulations and 
computed the percentages of correct spellings of each word in the 


t Carl T. Wise, “Selection and Gradation of Words in Spelling,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXIV (June, 1934), 754-66. 
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several grades. A summarized report on the test is presented in 
Table I. The number of individual spellings of each word is large 
enough to provide reliable data. According to Ashbaugh, two hun- 
dred spellings of a word is “‘amply sufficient for the degree of accuracy 
required in placing words in a scale of this type.” 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF WORDS SPELLED IN EACH GRADE 








| 

Number of | Number of Number of 
Schools Words Spellings of 
Participating Spelled Each Word 





43 863 
154 774 
233 772 
201 829 
203 833 
173 557 
95 634 





I,102 5,262 














The word lists for the different grades with the percentage of cor- 
rect spellings of each word are presented in Table II. Because the 
words in these lists are common to eleven or more of twenty standard 
textbooks in spelling and are well placed as to grade and because 
they appear to be words which are almost certain to be used by chil- 
dren in their writing, a knowledge of the spelling difficulty should be 
of much practical use to teachers. The number of words in each of 
the grades from the third to the seventh, inclusive, is sufficiently 
large to enable teachers to use the lists as an aid in the construction 
of spelling lists, supplementary reviews and drills, and spelling tests. 


1 Ernest J. Ashbaugh, The Iowa Spelling Scales, p. 24. Journal of Educational Re- 
search Monographs, No. 3. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1922. 
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TABLE II 


WORDS TESTED IN GRADE II B TO GRADE VIII B AND PERCENTAGE 
OF CORRECT SPELLINGS OF EACH WORD 








Percentage Percentage Percentage 
of Correct Word of Correct of Correct 
Spellings Spellings Spellings 





Grade II B 





OOH ARAH DOAUH DIS 
& DOhAWEUKOHHOS & 
OAH WADIA ANOwH 








singing 
sink 


HORE OD BOWS HUM ANTE DHHOUHEE ONO HOO CHHONOS DHUAHHY 
WO HUBE WDYOOHOD HHEUARO DH DOH OHI MWD HAWAOONUEHO 


SROUGO OUAH WROD HH DW HOD HO DOW HAH ODD OH OODNOUH 
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TABLE II—Continued 








Percentage Percentage Percentage 
of Correct of Correct of Correct 
Spellings Spellings Spellings 














Grade III B—Continued 





WO MDW bh & DO 





























cutting 
daisy 


drawing... 
dressed. . 


WO HN CODON DN OU ATH OW COOH OO DH OH OAD OWA OOKAUHUOODA HA OWN 
CHR OONOUNKHOKH HH HHH RAKOA DUA DO HOD HODRAUOS BY AWOOS HUOVO DAD 


] 
— 
_ 
ax 
3 
7 
3 
-s 
0 
m 
X= 
6 
~ 
3 
6 
9 
6 
8 
6 
ms 
6 
4 
«8 
ok 
.o 
8 
7 
.o 
4 
.6 
4 
.o 
ok 
-5 
9 
2 
5 
.o 
3 
as 
9 
5 
oy 
4 
s 
Oo 
7 
oy 
9 
om 
6 
7 
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Percentage | 


of Correct 
Spellings 


Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 


Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 





Grade IV B—Continued 





prettiest... 
proved 
pumpkin 


RHR ADWHAD DH OW DCU AHV HHO HADOO 


skating 
skirt 
sleepy.. 
slept.. 


HR WROHN AKA OAUHHH WOUUIUOAAH 


WAHOO ADORE KO HO DHABI WOH DOE 








answered... 
anyhow.... 





ORR HORVONORAWEAY HAUS OH 0 DOOND OY DID HOA 








AK DO KUAD HAHROUERO DOWWNGS HWDOH HBO CH DOH 











homesick 
hopi 
ho: 


lately... 
laundry 


lemonade 





bob HU WOOHOO OOO OHA HOA HONOROBNOHH 


+ 
co 
> 
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TABLE II—Continued 








T l 7] 
Percentage | | Percentage|| Percentage 
of Correct || | of Correct || Word of Correct 
Spellings | Spellings {| Spellings 
l | i 





Grade V B—Continued 





CO eee 
aigpery 


WUNWHEOHOKY MOY ROOVONUHANHOOO HHS OA 


1 HAT Gs Cr Doin COM > DD HOW DOOD HW UO WD Ow Ar 
ONDE OIONOOA DK WOR HUNKY HRUAY DOH DON 








active 

admission 

adventure 
advertisement....... 


agreeable entirely 


factories 
faith 


cunning 

cupboard 
See 
deceitful... 


fragrant 
ie frigid 
ee 
destroyed 
determined 
disappointed 
disgrace 


carefully 
carpenter 


HI OH ORHOK HH WA OD DO WHI OH DOOw 


OOWIONO HW WO Wb DOWtH DOH AVNOOHUO 
AAWOO DUS OOHHOROREUUE KH DWODOWA 


disturb 
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Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 


| 


Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 


Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 





Grade VI B—Continued 





grumble 
hardware 


hygiene 
ideal 
impatient 
improved 


messenger . . 
metho: 


ARBORMDAOHH AWUHOUAOA WOOK OOHOR UN WOK HUD AH 


perfume 
phonograph 
photograph 


planning 
plateau 
pleasing 
poison 
prepared 
pretend 
profession 
promote 
promotion... 


puncture 
quotation 


Pro HHO AWO OARUUH WHO WN AOU BNOOOW ANWADO ORO 


trousers.... 


twentieth 
typewriter 


vinegar.... 
violin 


© DW WO CO Hd WHY ADHOROOHUNOR OOK HMDIOOUWHIOON WA 








agriculture 
OER eee 


asparagus 
assistant 
audience 





00 MAHAOROHDEOONOHEIIY 








camphor 
capable 
carbon.. 


chairman 
cinnamon 
circular 
circumstance 


completely 
compliment 


POWHE HAW AHA AVG H OOH 











conscientious 
consequently 
constantly 


conversation 
convince 
counsel 





WT DWONOWAONAUGROUNAEOD 
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Percentage! 


of Correct | 
Spellings 


— 
of Correct 
Spellings 


Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 





Grade VII B—Co 


ntinued 





export. 
expression 


festival 
fiery 
foreigner 
generally 
gracious 
gradually 
hastily 
hereafter 


honorable 


imitate 
import.. 
inclose. . 
initial 
instruction 
instrument 
insult 
introduction 
invali 
investment 
irrigation. . 
irritate 





NW OO DO OW NOK HH DAU OW HOO ONE ODD AW HH ODD 








journal 


management 
manual 
masculine 
miserable 
moisture 


movement 
mystery... 


phrase 
physiology 
preferre 
procession 
production 


HHO BARI HOY AWOH WH OHO WONTON AU DRUOMRE 


republican 
respectable. . 


selection 
signature 
skeleton 


tom 
treatment 
— 
twilight 
typhoid. . 


worship 
wretched 


POUT ROVH NWO DADE HOVE D BY OW AHO ON DUILA 





Grade VIII 





abundance 
acquainted 
actually 
affectionate 


ammunition 
analysis 
anniversary 
apology 
atmosphere 
attractive 


circulation... 
civilization. . 
community 
comparison 
complexion 
compound 
conceive 


confederate 





AOSV RORUA LD ON DA DH DD bd WHO 








conscience 
conscious 
constitution 
convenience 
corporation 
correspond 
correspondence 
criticize 
crystal.... 


definition 


distinguish 
distribute 


OV HEIAVS BUNA AH DAH DAY 











gingham 
raduation 


horizontal 
ignorance 
impo: 
inconvenience 
intelligence 
irregular 

jury 

justify 
literary 
majority 


merchandise. 
monument. . 
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Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 


Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 


Percentage 
of Correct 
Spellings 





Grade VIII B—Continued 





precede 
prejudice 
profession 
proportion 


protection 


& DW AWOH oo 











remittance 
reputation 


responsibility 
substantial 


substitute 
temptation 





AnH IM Com 
HH HO KOA 








traitor - 
transportation 


universal 
ventilate 
ventilation 





I~ OOO S Co? 
On NN COM 
UPwWO COON 














THE EFFECT OF EARLY HANDWRITING 
INSTRUCTION 


WALTER R. GOETSCH 
University of Iowa 


Much has been said in recent years both for and against the re- 
vival of manuscript handwriting as a form of writing to be taught in 
the school. From a questionnaire sent in the autumn of 1933 to the 
larger school systems in the country, the writer learned that there 
has lately been a tendency for many of the leading school systems to 
adopt manuscript handwriting for the primary grades only and to 
change the method of instruction to cursive writing at the beginning 
of the intermediate grades. 


EARLIER STUDIES 


Other studies in this field have found that the use of manuscript 
handwriting in the primary grades produced favorable results, not 
only in penmanship, but also in reading and composition work. 
Turner’ found that in the lower grades manuscript writing was supe- 
rior to cursive writing in speed and quality of writing. However, as 
the children progressed through the grades, the speed of cursive 
writing gradually increased until in Grade VI it was superior to that 
of the manuscript method. Reeder? concluded from his study that 
it is entirely possible to teach children to speed up manuscript writ- 
ing to the point of efficiency necessary in Grade V. Winch,’ of Lon- 
don, found that manuscript writing taught in the lower grades did 
not affect the learning of cursive writing if the shift in style was made 


«Olive G. Turner, “The Comparative Legibility and Speed of Manuscript and 
Cursive Writing,’ Elementary School Journal, XXX (June, 1930), 780-86. 


2 Edwin H. Reeder, “An Experiment with Manuscript Writing in the Horace Mann 
School,” Teachers College Record, XXVIII (November, 1926), 255-60. 

3 W. H. Winch, “Print-Script and Cursive-Script in Schools: An Investigation in 
Nervo-muscular Readjustments,” Forum of Education, IV (November, 1926), 206-22. 
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early in the course of the school work. Gates and Brown’ report 
practically the same findings. In studying the relative effects of cur- 
sive and manuscript writing on beginning reading, Voorhis? found 
that the latter was definitely superior. Arnold’ and Wahlert? believe 
that children in the lower grades express themselves more freely and 
write better compositions if they are taught manuscript rather than 
cursive writing. 


PROBLEM OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The study reported in this article approached the problem of the 
relative merits of cursive and manuscript writing from a new angle; 
it aimed to discover whether the findings and claims of other investi- 
gators carry over when pupils are shifted from manuscript to cursive 
writing early in the course of the school work. In other words, the 
problem was to determine what effect the shift from manuscript to 
cursive writing has on the pupils’ writing and composition work in 
the intermediate grades. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The experiment from which these data were taken was carried on 
during the school year 1933-34 in four cities in the Great Lakes re- 
gion of the United States. The cities were selected on the basis of the 
following criteria: (1) size, (2) location, (3) size of school population, 
(4) method of handwriting instruction in use, (5) the time when the 
shift to cursive writing is made, and (6) the time devoted to the 
teaching of handwriting. It was reasoned that a typical sample 
would be obtained by taking a sample of the pupils in each school 
system, for all the cities were of metropolitan character, each having 
a large and varied school population. The control cities were Oak 


t Arthur I. Gates and Helen Brown, ‘Experimental Comparisons of Print-Script 
and Cursive Writing,” Journal of Educational Research, XX (June, 1929), 1-14. 


2Thelma G. Voorhis, The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manuscript Writing, 
pp. 9-45. Lincoln School Research Studies. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 

3 Esther Whitacre Arnold, “The Transition from Manuscript to Cursive Writing,”’ 
Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (April, 1933), 616-20. 

4 Jennie Wahlert, ‘“Manuscript Handwriting,” Childhood Education, VIII (June, 
1932), 517-21. 
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Park, Illinois, and Gary, Indiana, and the experimental cities were 
Aurora, Illinois, and Grand Rapids, Michigan. Oak Park and Aurora 
used the Zaner-Bloser method of handwriting, while Gary and Grand 
Rapids used the Palmer system. In the experimental cities manu- 
script writing was taught in the first two grades, and the shift to cur- 
sive writing was made at the beginning of Grade III. Cursive writ- 
ing was taught in all the grades of the control cities. Consequently, 
Grades III, IV, and V were used in the experiment. The pupils were 
equated, so far as possible, on the basis of ability and length of in- 
struction; that is, if any of the grades were sectioned for ability, then 
all sections of the grades were used in collecting specimens. In order 
that the length of instruction should be the same, only those pupils 
were selected as subjects who had had at least one semester of in- 
struction in cursive writing. This plan was followed in order that the 
pupils of the experimental group would have been given a chance to 
make the necessary adaptation to the new style. 

Two specimens were collected from each pupil, a handwriting 
specimen and a composition specimen. For the handwriting tests the 
pupils were asked to write the numeral names, “one,” “two,” 
“three,” ‘‘four,” “five,” without inserting commas, for a period of 
three minutes. These tests were administered by the writer in all 
the schools except those of Grand Rapids, Michigan, where the work 
was done under the direction of the handwriting supervisor. The 
compositions were written on the topic “What I Do on Saturday” 
and were written under the direction of the regular teacher during 
the regular composition hour according to a set of directions fur- 
nished by the writer of this article. A total of 3,147 specimens was 
collected. 

The handwriting specimens were analyzed for speed and quality 
of writing, the latter being determined by comparison with the Kan- 
sas City Scale for Measuring Handwriting. The compositions were 
analyzed for the number of words used, the number of sentences 
used, and the quality of composition as determined by comparison 
with the Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale for Meas- 
uring the Quality of English Composition. In order to secure a reli- 
able score on quality for both the handwriting and the composition 
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papers, the writer obtained two independent judgments for each 
specimen and used the mean of these two as the score on quality. 

The means of each class in speed and quality of writing and in 
length and quality of their compositions were determined. Calcula- 
tion was made of the probable error of the difference between the 
score of the control group and the score of the experimental group on 
each factor, and the critical ratio was determined by dividing the ob- 
tained difference by its probable error. If the critical ratio is four or 
greater, the obtained difference may be considered statistically sig- 
nificant; in other words, all the obtained difference is not due to ac- 
cidental fluctuations in sampling and the true difference is practically 
certain to be in the same direction as the obtained difference. If the 
critical ratio is less than four, the true difference may be in the same 
direction as the obtained difference, it may be in the opposite direc- 
tion, or it may be zero. 


RESULTS IN HANDWRITING 


The mean speed of writing and the mean scores on quality for the 
contro] group and the experimental group are shown in Table I, with 
the obtained differences and the critical ratios. The obtained differ- 
ence in speed in Grade III is in favor of the control group, while in 
Grades IV and V it is in favor of the experimental group. The criti- 
cal ratios for all three differences in speed are less than four. 

The data show an increase in speed of writing for the experimental 
pupils as they progress through the grades. Immediately after the 
shift to cursive writing they write more slowly than the control 
group, but they surpass the control pupils in the following years. 
The specimens of the third-grade experimental group show a drawing 
of letters rather than a definite swinging movement. This character- 
istic may be due to the shift in style of writing, but it causes no ap- 
parent difficulties and the swinging movement of cursive writing is 
easily learned, as is shown by the fact that the speed of writing of the 
experimental pupils in Grades IV and V surpasses that of the con- 
trol group. The critical ratio of the difference in speed in Grade V is 
only a fraction less than four, and the chances are about ninety-eight 
in a hundred that the true difference is in the same direction as the 
obtained difference. However, to say that this difference is caused 
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204 


by the teaching of manuscript writing in the lower grades would be 
incorrect. By the time the pupils have reached Grade V, many fac- 
tors affecting the speed of writing have entered in, and these factors 
—maturation, for example—surely exert a greater influence on writ- 
ing than does a shift in style made two years earlier. Since none of 
the differences between the experimental group and the control 


TABLE I 


MEAN NUMBER OF LETTERS WRITTEN A MINUTE AND MEAN 
SCORE ON QUALITY OF HANDWRITING OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 








Grade III Grade IV Grade V 





Number of specimens: 
Experimental group 
Control group 


240 
378 


277 
383 


204 
152 


Mean number of letters written a 
minute:* 


Experimental group 
Control group 


Difference 
Critical ratio 


Mean score on quality: 
Experimental group 
Control group 


41.50+ .631 
42.10+ .765 


52.954.717 
52.554 .427 


59.60+ .671 
56.60+ .426 





— .60+ .992 
.60 


9.734 .041 
9.65+ .049 


40+ .835 
.48 


10.09 + .037 
10. 20+ .030 


3.00+ .795 
3-77 


10.38+ .047 
10.63+ .038 





.08 + .064 
1.25 


. 25 .060 
4.17 


.Ir+ .048 
2.29 


Difference 
Critical ratio 














* The norms are: 42 in Grade III, 46 in Grade IV, and 50 in Grade V. 


group in speed of writing are statistically significant, no definite 
statement regarding the true difference is justified. The true differ- 
ence may be in favor of the control group, it may be in favor of the 
experimental group, or there may be no difference whatever between 
the two groups. 

The scores on quality of handwriting show a result exactly the 
opposite of the situation found in the case of speed of writing. In 
Grade III the quality of the writing of the experimental group is 
slightly better than that of the contro] group, but the difference 
shifts to favor the control group in Grades IV and V. These data 
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seem to show that shifting the style of handwriting has no immediate 
effect on quality of writing but that pupils who make no shift in 
style of writing have a better chance to increase the quality of their 
writing as they progress through the grades. 

In Grade V there is a statistically significant difference in quality 
in favor of the control] group. The true difference, therefore, is prac- 
tically certain to be in the same direction as the obtained difference. 
However, since the obtained difference is only a quarter of a point, it 
is not of great practical consequence. Few school systems, if any, 
would change their method of handwriting instruction merely be- 
cause a different method raised the score on quality a quarter of a 
point. However, in view of the critical ratios of 2.29 in Grade IV and 
4.17 in Grade V, both favoring the control group, it may be argued 
that training in cursive writing from the beginning results in better 
quality of handwriting in the later grades. In other words, it might 
be said that children making no shift in their style of writing advance 
more in quality of writing because of the longer time they have to 
practice their particular style. On the other hand, it might be argued 
that, by the time the pupils of the experimental group reach 
Grade V, the shift to cursive writing is too far behind them to hinder 


or to aid their quality of handwriting and that the obtained differ- 
ence is caused largely by factors which could not be held constant in 
the study. However, since a difference of a quarter-point seems of 
little consequence, it is immaterial which line of reasoning the reader 
accepts as the more logical. 


RESULTS IN COMPOSITION 


The scores on the compositions are shown in Table II. In the case 
of quality all the critica] ratios are significant. However, the differ- 
ences in Grades III and IV favor the experimental] group, while the 
difference in Grade V favors the control group. These data show 
that it is practically certain that the true difference in quality is in 
favor of the experimental group in Grades III and IV and in favor of 
the control group in Grade V. However, it is unreasonable to as- 
sume that the type of script used in the primary grades would cause 
a statistically significant superiority in one direction for one grade 
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and in the opposite direction for the next grade. The form or method 
of handwriting is probably only a minor factor in determining qual- 
ity of composition. 

The difference in the average number of sentences used in the 
compositions of the two groups is a statistically significant difference 


TABLE II 


DATA CONCERNING COMPOSITIONS WRITTEN BY 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 








Grade III Grade IV 





Number of specimens: 
Experimental group 152 241 
Control group 209 347 


Mean score on quality of composi- 
tions: 
Experimental group .77+ .061 .32+ .044 
Control group .38+ .046 .got .034 





Difference .39+ .076 .42+ .056 
Critical ratio 5.13 7.50 


Mean number of sentences used: 
Experimental group .50+ .169 .got .132 
Control group S02: .<35 .78+ .102 





Difference rt .216 .12+.166 
Critical ratio 5.14 72 


Mean number of words used: 
Experimental group 57-30+1.58 6041.35 
Control group 44.50+1.05 50+ .965 





Difference 12.80+1.90 .10+1.66 
Critical ratio 6.74 7.29 2.39 














in favor of the experimental group in Grade III, but the differences in 
Grades IV and V are not significant. If the claims of the advocates 
of manuscript writing are accepted, namely, that pupils trained to 
use manuscript writing have a larger vocabulary at their command 
than have pupils who use cursive writing (in other words, that they 
can write longer compositions), the evidence presented seems to 
show that there is a certain amount of carry-over immediately after 
the shift to cursive writing is made. The fact that no significant dif- 
ferences were found in Grades IV and V does not discredit this con- 
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clusion because pupils in the contro] group are learning to write 
longer compositions as they progress through the grades, while the 
influence of manuscript training, which caused the pupils of the 
experimental group to use more sentences early in the course of the 
school work, is rapidly giving way to other immediate factors influ- 
encing composition, such as maturation. 

The same interpretation can be given to the evidence on the mean 
number of words used in the compositions. The data show statisti- 
cally significant differences for Grades III and IV in favor of the ex- 
perimental group. It is practically certain, therefore, that the true 
differences in these grades are in the same direction as the obtained 
differences. The obtained difference in Grade V, although in favor 
of the experimental group, is not statistically significant. If it is ac- 
cepted that pupils using manuscript writing can, on the whole, ex- 
press themselves with more ease than pupils using cursive writing, 
then the evidence presented here seems to show some carry-over of 
this ability when the type of script is shifted. However, since the 
ability to use many words is only one index of the ease with which a 
person can express his thoughts, no absolute statement with regard 
to this carry-over can be made on the basis of the data gathered in 
this experiment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Several conclusions seem to be justified by this study. 

1. Pupils taught manuscript writing in Grades I and II experience 
little difficulty in shifting their style of handwriting in the later 
grades. 

2. Speed of writing in the intermediate grades is not affected by 
the type of handwriting instruction given in the lower grades. The 
experimental pupils write more slowly immediately after the shift to 
cursive writing than do the control pupils, but they equal and sur- 
pass the speed of the control group in the later grades. The lower 
speed in Grade III may be due to the shift in style, but the gain in 
speed in the later grades cannot be attributed to the shift because 
other factors, such as the length of time since the shift took place, the 
maturation of the pupils, and the current emphasis on writing in- 
struction, probably influence speed of writing more than does the 
shift in style made some time before. 
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3. No evidence of superiority in developing an acceptable quality 
of writing is shown for either type of handwriting instruction in the 
early grades. The experimental group was slightly superior in qual- 
ity immediately after the shift in style was made, but in the later 
grades the control group exhibited a higher quality of handwriting. 
A carry-over of the emphasis that manuscript writing places on form 
of writing rather than on movement of writing may be the cause of 
this difference in Grade III. The differences in Grades IV and V 
seem to be caused by factors other than the shift. If the influence 
of the shift in style was not strong enough to cause a statistically 
significant difference favoring the experimental group in Grade III, 
it does not seem reasonable that the shift would be a strong enough 
handicap to cause a statistically significant difference in the opposite 
direction in the later grades. 

4. If the claim is accepted that pupils in the primary grades using 
manuscript writing can write longer compositions and can express 
themselves with greater ease than pupils using cursive writing, then 
the evidence of this study seems to show that there is some carry- 
over when a shift in handwriting style is made. 


5. The data gathered give no evidence that either form of hand- 
writing training in the early grades is conducive to better quality of 
compositions in later grades. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION" 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


The references included in this bibliography, with the exception 
of a few items which came to the compiler’s attention too late to be 
included in last year’s list, were published between July 1, 1934, and 
June 30, 1935. These publications discuss significant issues relating 
to the education of teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
and in higher institutions. Three criteria were used in selecting 
from the much larger number of references published those included 
in this list: (1) objective analyses and statistical accounts of impor- 
tant aspects of teacher education; (2) comprehensive reports in the 
form of bulletins, yearbooks, and reports of proceedings; and (3) 
materials which are reasonably accessible. 

611. ApAms, Kart L., and Peterson, O. E. “The Training of High School 
Teachers,” Bulletin of the Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 1-50. De Kalb, Illinois: Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 1934-35. 
Describes the methods employed in the training of secondary-school teachers 
and gives a brief explanation of the principles involved. 

612. ALEXANDER, THomAS (Chairman). The Education of Teachers. Yearbook 
XXIII of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 266. 


Presents brief criticisms of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
and considers at length principles underlying progressive practice with respect 
to the selective admission and promotion of teachers; curriculum content and 
pattern; directed teaching; and the demand, supply, and certification of 
teachers. 


613. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. Fourteenth Yearbook of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1935. Oneonta, New York: 
Charles W. Hunt (Secretary, % State Normal School). Pp. 152. 

* See also Item 512 in the list of selected references appearing in the November, 


1935, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 553 in the November, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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Includes the proceedings of the 1935 meeting of the association. The major 
themes were: “The Current Economic Status of the Teachers Colleges,” the 
place of the training school in professional training, ‘The Teachers College 
Faces the Future,” “The Measure of a College Is the Character of Teaching It 
Has To Offer.” 


. BALLov, WILLARD ALGER. A Comparative Study of State Teachers College 
Faculties and Liberal Arts College Faculties. Doctor’s Thesis in Educa- 
tion, Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania, 1933. Pp. xiv+78. 
Compares the faculties of fourteen state teachers’ colleges and fourteen liberal- 
arts colleges in five widely distributed states with respect to age; sex; and social, 
economic, and professional status. 


. Barr, A. S. “The Measurement of Teaching Ability,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXVIII (April, 1935), 561-69. 

Discusses the value of measurements of teaching ability in professional educa- 
tion, summarizes various investigations in this field which have been conducted 
at the University of Wisconsin, and discusses the needs for further research. 


. Barr, A. S., and Douctas, Lors. ‘“The Pre-Training Selection of Teach- 
ers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (October, 1934), 92-117. 
Summarizes numerous reports of recent theories, practices, and investigations 
relating to the pretraining selection of teachers. 


. BRANDENBURG, G. C., and TRmMBLE, O. C. “What the Public School Ad- 
ministrator Thinks of Professional Training in Education,” School and 
Society, XL (December 22, 1934), 850-56. 

Summarizes replies received from 623 high-school principals, county superin- 
tendents, town and city superintendents, and members of college faculties to 
the questionnaire formulated by Committee Q of the American Association 
of University Professors. 


. BRECHBILL, HENRY. ‘The Value to Science Teachers of a Course in the 
Teaching of Science,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX 
(October, 1934), 541-47. 

Summarizes value rankings of courses in education by two hundred teachers of 
high-school science. 


. Brown, H. A. “Curriculum Revision in a Teachers’ College,” Journal of 
Higher Education, V (December, 1934), 490-96. 


Discusses curriculum revision in a teachers’ college and the theoretical scaffold- 
ing upon which it was based. 


. BuRKE, Arvin J. “Professional Courses for Secondary School Principals,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XX (October, 1934), 
506-12. 

Summarizes 1933 laws concerning the requirements for secondary-school prin- 
cipals’ certificates, the courses provided in over 70 institutions for high-school 
principals, and the opinions of 190 principals in New York State as to the value 
of professional courses. 
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621. BUTTERWECK, Jos. S. ‘Training Fine Arts Teachers,”’ School and Society, 
XLI (March 9, 1935), 335-38. 


Describes the new program for prospective teachers of the fine arts initiated at 
Temple University in the autumn of 1934. 


. CaHoon, G. P., and Mackay, MINNETTE. “Does a Teacher-training 
Program Adequately Prepare Teachers?” School and Society, XL 
(August 18, 1934), 228-32. 

Summarizes replies from 216 graduates of the University of California secured 
in response to a questionnaire. 


. CARROTHERS, GEORGE E. “The Secondary School as a Career for the 
Doctor of Philosophy,” North Central Association Quarterly, TX (April, 
1935), 424-33. (Same in the Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Conference of the Association of American Universi- 
ties, 1934, pp. 86-97.) 

Presents data concerning the number of Doctors’ degrees in the sciences con- 
ferred in 1933 and the possibility of placing the holders in college positions and 
of using them in secondary-school positions. 


. CHARTERS, W. W. “Teacher Training Curricula at Ohio State Univer- 
sity,” Educational Outlook, TX (March, 1935), 158-71. 


Describes the work of the committee on curriculum reorganization at Ohio 
State University in planning programs of teacher education. 


. CLARK, FEtton G. The Control of State-supported Teacher-training Pro- 
grams for Negroes. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
605. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
vi+ 108. 

Summarizes the results of a study of existing programs of control of twenty- 
nine state institutions engaged in the preparation of negro teachers. 


. CoLtins, Eart A. “Value of Practice Teaching in the Training of Teach- 
ers,” Peabody Journal of Education, XII (March, 1935), 233-37. 


Summarizes judgments concerning general and specific values of directed 
teaching in a program of teacher preparation. 


. CoPpELAND, J. I. ‘Periodical Checklist for a Teachers College Library,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XII (July, 1934), 37-47. 


Presents a list of periodicals judged by 136 librarians in teachers’ colleges to be 
suitable for use in a teachers’ college library. 


. Coxe, WARREN W., and CorNELL, EtHet L. The Prognosis of Teaching 
Ability of Students in New York State Normal Schools. University of 
the State of New York Bulletin, No. 1033. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, 1934. 


Reports the relations between a series of entrance tests given to entering stu- 
dents in ten normal schools and success in teaching after graduation. 
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. CRANE, EsTHER. “The Training of Secondary School Teachers in Eng- 
land,” Educational Record, XV (October, 1934), 455-70. 

Discusses the-development and present status of teacher education at the 
secondary-school level in England. , 


. CRAWFORD, C. C., and Nertsen, Atice A. “Student-teaching Require- 
ments and Facilities in Teachers Colleges,” School and Society, XLI 
(May 18, 1935), 684-86. 

Summarizes data secured from an analysis of the bulletins of 106 teachers’ 
colleges. 


. CUNNINGHAM, Harry A. “Rooms, Service and Furnishings for Biology 
Departments in Teachers Colleges,” The American School and Uni- 
versity (1933-34 edition), pp. 310-14. New York: American School 
Publishing Corporation. 

Presents the results of a study of the rooms, service, and furnishings found in 
departments of biology in outstanding teacher-training institutions in ten 
eastern and middle western states. 


. Dmtey, FRANK Brown. Teacher Certification in Ohio and a Proposed 
Plan of Reconstruction. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 630. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
viii+ 164. 

Traces the history of teacher certification in Ohio, evaluates present practices, 
and submits a proposed plan of certification of teachers in Ohio. 


. ExtassEn, R. H. “Pre-Training Selection of Teachers during 1933,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX (September, 1934), 448-53. 
Summarizes contributions of twenty-four articles and books relating to the pre- 
training selection of teachers published during part of 1932 and during 1933. 


. ELtAssEn, R. H., and ANDERSON, Ear W. “Investigations of the Teacher 
Supply and Demand Reported in 1934,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XIV (March 13, 1935), 61-66. 

Discusses the chief findings of twenty-two investigations of teacher supply and 
demand reported in 1934. 

. EvVENDEN, E. S. Summary and Interpretation. National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol. VI. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 10, 1933. Pp. xiv-+254. 

The volume is intended to serve two groups: (1) the layman and the general 
student of education and (2) those who are directly concerned with the educa- 
tion or the employment of teachers. 


. EVENDEN, Epwarp S., GAMBLE, Guy C., and BLuE, Harotp G. Teacher 
Personnel in the United States. National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Vol. II. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 


1933. Pp. xiit+258. 
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Presents the results of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
concerning the teacher personnel in public schools and in institutions of higher 
education and concerning the student personnel (prospective teachers). 

. Fitzpatrick, FREDERICK L. “Biology Courses for General Science and 
General Biology Teachers,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (Janu- 
ary, 1935), 292-302. 

Considers the types of courses essential in the training of junior and senior 
high school teachers of biology and general science. 

. FRAZIER, BENJAMIN W.; BETTS, GILBERT L.; GREENLEAF, WALTER J.; 
WapPLES, DouGtas; DEARBORN, NED H.; CARNEY, MABEL; and ALEx- 
ANDER, THOMAS. Special Survey Studies. National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers, Vol. V. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 10, 1933. Pp. xvi+484. 

Reports the results of a series of nine special studies carried on in connection 
with the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 

. FREDERICK, RoBERT W., and HOLtisTER, FRED C. “The Relationship 
between the Academic Success of Pupils and the Practice Teaching 
Grade Received by Their Teachers,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XX (September, 1934), 468-71. 

Compares the grades received by 132 practice teachers with the academic 
success of their pupils. 

. GREULACH, Victor A. “The Status of Educational Biology in Selected 
Colleges,”’ Faculty News Bulletin, V (June 10, 1935), 2-13. New Con- 
cord, Ohio: Muskingum College. 


Reports the result of a study of the status of introductory integrated courses 
in biology in institutions that prepare teachers in eight states. 


. HarRPER, CHARLES A. Development of the Teachers College in the United 
States—With Special Reference to the Illinois State Normal University. 
Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1935. Pp. 384. 
Discusses the founding of the Illinois State Normal University and traces its 
development until 1930. 

. Hart, W. L. (Chairman). “Report on the Training of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics,” American Mathematical Monthly, XLII (May, 1935), 263-77. 
Presents the report of a subcommittee of the Commission on the Training and 
Utilization of Advanced Students of Mathematics of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. 

. Jones, ArtHuR J. “The Curriculum of the School of Education,” Educa- 
tional Outlook, TX (May, 1935), 226-43. 

Describes the work of the curriculum committee of the School of Education 
of the University of Pennsylvania in reorganizing programs for the preparation 
of teachers. 

. Kruver, Harry L. “Second Report on a Five Year Study of Teachers 
College Admissions,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXI (January, 1935), 56-60. 
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Discusses the relation between various items, such as the dean’s prophecy, 
scores on tests, college marks, and ability in student teaching, and the later 
teaching success, as judged by superintendents, of fifty-five teachers who had 
completed one year of teaching. 

. Lamson, Epna E. “The Challenge to Institutions Preparing Teachers 
for Elementary Schools,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXI (January, 1935), 1-12. 

Summarizes the scores made on the Army Alpha intelligence examination by 
five groups of students taking a course in tests and measurements. 

. Lanp, ADELLE H. “The Comparative Merits of the Liberal Arts College 
and the Teachers College in the Education of High School Teachers in 
the United States,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX1 
(May, 1935), 381-91. 

Compares the merits of the two types of institutions in terms of seven principles 
“set forth in many accepted sources and justified by experience.” 

. McConnELt, RoBert E. “Qualities of Leadership Essential to the Presi- 
dency of a Teachers College,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XX (November, 1934), 599-605. 

Discusses the qualifications, major administrative duties, and the institutional 
and public relations of the president of a teachers’ college. 

. Martin, C. W. “The Testing Program for the General College of the 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri,” Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, XII (September, 1934), 74-77. 

Recommends tests of five types: pretests, comprehensive course tests, compre- 
hensive tests covering an entire subject-matter field, tests as teaching devices, 
and clinical testing. 

. Mean, A. R., and Orr, M. L. “Second Annotated List of Manuals for 
Observation, Participation and Student-teaching,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XX (December, 1934), 659-70. 

Includes references to forty-six manuals. 

. MESSENGER, HELEN R. ‘What Does a Director of Training Do?” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX (November, 1934), 569-77. 
Discusses the duties of a director of teacher training and shows the distribution 
of time spent by one director during a semester. 

. Mrtter, GeorcE J. “Preparation of Geography Teachers,” Education, 
LV (January, 1935), 277-80. 

Presents five basic principles underlying a program of teacher education in 
geography and suggests steps essential in making the plan function. 

. Myers, Atonzo F. (Editor). Problems in Teacher-training. Proceedings 
of the 1934 Spring Conference of the Eastern States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers, Vol. IX. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1934. Pp. xx+284. 
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The major themes of the conference were “The Extent and Nature of the Over- 
supply of Teachers in the Eastern States” and “Changing Emphases in Teacher 
Education in Response to Changing Social Needs.” 

. Orson, Ove S. “Follow-up Practices in Teacher-training Colleges in 
Eight North-Central States,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXI (January, 1935), 45-50. 

Summarizes the replies received from sixty-four teacher-training colleges in 
response to a questionnaire on follow-up work for teachers. 

. Perk, W. E. “Certain Curriculum Trends of Teacher Education in Uni- 
versities and Colleges,” Educational Outlook, IX (January, 1935), 65-82. 
Presents data secured in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 


. PorrHorr, Epwarp F. “Teaching Combinations: Reductio ad Ab- 
surdum,” School Review, XLIII (June, 1935), 417-27. 
Summarizes the results of a study based on “combinations of subjects taught 
during the first semester of the school year 1931-32 by 3,490 teachers in the 
525 public four-year high schools” of Illinois having no more than 20 teachers. 
. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference on Teacher Education Held at 
the Indiana State Teachers College, April 27 and 28, 1934. Teachers 
College Journal, Vol. VI (September, 1934). Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teachers College. Pp. vit+o4. 
Includes the addresses presented at the general and the sectional meetings of 
the conference. 


. Roemer, JosepuH. “A Teacher Service Program for Extra-curricular 


Activities in Secondary Schools,” Peabody Journal of Education, XII 
(May, 1935), 276-82. 

Summarizes previous investigations relative to the demand made on teachers 
for extra-curriculum duties and analyzes course offerings in this field by insti- 
tutions engaged in preparing teachers. 

. Rucc, Earte U., Perm, WESLEY E., Foster, FRANK K., JoHN, WALTON 

C., and Raup, RosBert B. Teacher Education Curricula. National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. III. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. Pp. xviii+ 548. 
Presents the results of the survey with respect to curriculums for teachers in 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges, the training school in the education of 
teachers, summer sessions for teachers, graduate work in the education of 
teachers, and educational philosophies held by the faculty members in schools 
for the professional education of teachers. 

659. Smita, Davin Evcene. “Challenging Problems in American Schools of 
Education: II. Necessary Steps for a Solution of These Problems,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVI (April, 1935), 566-92. 

Discusses the lack of balance between a knowledge of the theories of education 
and a knowledge of the subjects to be taught and describes new kinds of schools 
of education of a scholarly type. ; 
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. SmiTH, Harry P. ‘The Student Teacher and High School Achievement,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (May, 1935), 657-63. 


Compares the progress made during a semester by experimental and control 
groups in the Senior year of the high schools of Syracuse, New York. 


. State Requirements for Teaching Certificates. Chicago: Board of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, University of Chicago. 
Summarizes requirements for certificates to teach in high school. 


. SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING. Fifteenth Annual Session of the 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 25 
and 26, 1935. Upper Montclair, New Jersey: John G. Flowers (Secre- 
tary—Treasurer, % State Teachers College), 1935. Pp. 62. 

Includes the addresses presented at the fifteenth annual session of the associa- 
tion on the general themes: “The Relation of Laboratory School Experiences 
to Courses in Education,” “Essential Factors in a Follow-up Program,” “The 
Case Method Technique in Supervision,” and “Training the Youth To Teach.” 


. THEISEN, W. W. “The Problem of Teachers for the New Education,” 
Social Change and Education, pp. 164-87. Thirteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, 1935. 

Discusses administrative reforms and institutional and curricular changes 
essential in securing improvement in the preparation of the teaching staff. 

. WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. ‘Grade Teachers Are Not Qualified To Handle 
Handicapped and Maladjusted Pupils,” Nation’s Schools, XVI (July, 
1935), 37-39- 

Discusses the need of adequate preparation of elementary-school teachers 
to provide for and direct handicapped and maladjusted pupils. 

. WAmPLeER, R. L., and WELTE, H. D. “Personal Difficulties of Prospective 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VIII (October, 1934), 
67-76. 

Discusses personal difficulties experienced by prospective teachers. 


. WHITNEY, Freperick L. “Curriculum Emphasis,” Journal of Higher 
Education, VI (January, 1935), 35-38. 

Discusses levels of student development and desirable corresponding differ- 
entiations in the content and the methods of teaching in a teachers’ college. 


. Wren, F. L. “The Scholarly Teacher of Mathematics,” Kadelpian 
Review, XIV (November, 1934), 20-28. 
Considers the training essential for competence in teaching mathematics, 








Cducational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Americanization of the forum.—Commissioner Studebaker’s book? purports 
to cover the first two years of a five-year program of adult education financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In the Foreword, Morse A. Cart- 
wright, director of the American Association for Adult Education, describes the 
book as a “liberal document” and declares that the “choice [of Mr. Studebaker] 
for the important federal position that he now occupies is attributable . . . . to 
the success of his pioneering effort’’ in this adult-education project. As com- 
missioner of education, says Mr. Cartwright, the author “is expressing his 
philosophy in action . . . . through national plans already advanced and in the 
making” (p. x). 

Essentially, the book contains three sections. In the first the author states 
the needs and purposes of education as he sees them; in the second he describes 
the Des Moines forums; and in the third he gives the names of the forum leaders 
and panel members and information concerning programs, attendance, and 
methods of study. 

The first chapter is a trifle exhortatory and not particularly well organized. 
It starts with the statement that “our war-racked, depression-ridden world is 
swept by forces inexorably demanding economic and social reconstruction” (p. 
3). “Most American socialists,’ says the author, “though seeking changes in 
our economic system” wish to bring these changes about “by democratic 
processes like public discussion” (p. 3). He believes further that, unless we train 
our citizens into the “values and methods of co-operative effort,’ we may “‘be 
forced into some catastrophic change in our philosophy and practice of life and 
government’ (p. 5; italics not in the original). The threat is definite enough, but 
the “forces” are left somewhat vague. Obviously, the objective is a leftist 
brand of collectivism. 

Mr. Studebaker seems to believe that the choice is between dictatorship and 
democracy. He apparently does not distinguish between democracy and social- 
ism or democracy and communism. He asks, “Are we to give up the great 
American dream?”’ and answers by saying, “Out of the welter of present-day 


t John W. Studebaker, The American Way: Democracy at Work in the Des Moines 
Forums. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xiit+-206. $2.00. 
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contradictions in our economic life there is being forged a new definition of de- 
mocracy,”’ which he thinks will be approved by “capitalists who believe in or 
tolerate governmental.control, evolutionary socialists, and other advocates of 
a planned economy.”’ The mew democracy ‘‘must minimize the individualism 
of our economic life . . . . and maintain at the same time the rugged individual- 
ism in education which guarantees freedom to learn’”’ (pp. 5-7). 

It does Mr. Studebaker credit that he opposes those who think they can 
“envisage the kind of social-economic order America ought to have’”’ and who 
“‘by the processes of indoctrination and propaganda, the first cousins of dicta- 
torship, try to lead the nation”’ (p. 9) into the new system. He calls this method 
“faulty and undemocratic.”’ On page 9 he says the schools should not “be made 
an agency of indoctrination,” and on page 11 he refers to “the impoverishing 
atmosphere of propaganda.”’ “Democracy,” he says, “exists to nourish per- 
sonality, not to consume it”’ (p. 13). 

To find support for the forum as a means of educating adults in citizenship, 
the author cites Washington, Madison, and Wilson. He quotes what he calls 
a “trite” but “highly significant” statement from Mr. Coolidge. The ideas of 
Hoover and Smith are also given and are followed by quotations from such 
apostles of light as Walter Lippmann, George Soule, and Norman Angell. 
“What is most important,’’ says Mr. Studebaker, “the men who now hold 
power in Washington are keenly aware of the danger of an ignorant electorate”’ 
(p. 36), and he gives citations from Ickes, Wallace, and President Roosevelt. 
He gives most space to his “fellow-townsman,”’ Secretary Wallace. 

Chapters iv and v describe the Des Moines forums, the former under the 
mistaken title of “A Far-reaching Experiment.”’ The author regards the essen- 
tials of the public forum as ‘‘(1) an assemblage of people, (2) a capable leader, 
(3) an important subject of current interest for discussion.” He defines the 
objectives as ‘‘(1) exchange of information and point of view, (2) the develop- 
ment of tolerance”’ (p. 43). The average forum leader is paid $5,800 for thirty- 
six weeks of service, with five meetings a week. The author considers that 
when “‘some bold souls . . . . take issue with the forum leader . . . . democracy 
is really at work in education” (p. 49). 

The following questions and subjects are among those which have been dis- 
cussed in the Des Moines forums. 

Is prosperity a myth? 

The economics of communism. 

Public control of power. 

Can the slums be abolished? 

Germany’s destiny. 

The maximum loafing week. 

Is President Roosevelt a dictator? 

Why is the New Deal being attacked from the left? 


Among the speakers have been Paul H. Douglas, Frank Bohn, Norman 
Angell, Branson de Cou (originator of ‘Dream Pictures’’), Countess Tolstoy, 
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Hans Kohn, Luigi Villari, Louis Anspacher, Hubert C. Herring, Karl P. Polanyi, 
Pierre de Lanux, and Carroll H. Wooddy. 

In chapter vi Mr. Studebaker advances reasons why he believes the federal 
government should provide financial support for public forums. His line of 
reasoning is that public forums promote civic education and that civic educa- 
tion is necessary to national security and national progress. The author admits 
that such forums might become centers for the spread of political and economic 
propaganda, particularly by the party in power, but he concludes that such 
dangers can be avoided. 

In view of the evident sincerity of the author and his exalted position, the 
reviewer is hesitant about venturing any but the mildest criticism of the work. 
The reviewer agrees fully that immature children should be protected against 
the propagandist; he has only contempt for the bigoted and unreasoning extrem- 
ists who would impose their violent and unseasoned ideas of social and economic 
reform upon the tender and trusting souls of nurslings, for those who disguise 
the Moscow nightmare as the American dream. In contrast, Mr. Studebaker 
is courageous enough to lead the issue before the public. 

However, discussion can never properly resolve an issue. If democracy has 
nothing else in which to trust, it is already lost. “Group thinking,” so called, is 
the veriest illusion. In the modern, scientific world the solution of a problem is 
a matter for the specialist, as is the diffusion of knowledge and its application. 
Discussion stirs up a great deal of froth, but it does not make butter. Systematic 
agitation, even under the control of the brightest of the New Dealers, will not 
take the place of the compass and the sextant in guiding the ship of state rightly. 

The publication of the work is premature. Scientists fight shy of conclusions 
until a// the evidence is in. The “experiment”’ still has three years to run. Con- 
clusions made now may be vastly modified by later data. It is not the rule 
among scientists to rush into print until certainty has been reached. Why was 
not the publication of this work deferred until the end of the trial? Was it to 
promote, as Mr. Cartwright says, “national plans already advanced and in the 
making”’ (p. x)? No one can honestly contend that enough evidence has been 
collected from this test to justify a system of public forums throughout the 
country suppor: 2d by the federal government. 

The choice of terms is often inappropriate. Public forums are Greek and 
Roman in origin, and the panel discussions which characterize the Des Moines 
meetings were first extensively used as agencies to promote the Russian revolu- 
tion and control by the Communist Party. When Roman forums and Russian 
panels are called “The American Way,” one must inquire, “The way to what?” 

Like many studies which have been financed in a similar way, no true experi- 
ment is involved. No connection with cause is established. No objective meas- 
urement of effects is attempted. No control has been set up. The continuance 
of the forums for twenty years would still leave one in doubt as to universal 
values. About all that can be said is that this study provides means by which 
the school board and the Carnegie Corporation may demonstrate that public 
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forums which take up controversial issues may be conducted in Des Moines 
for a limited number of the population. There are many better ways to spend 
$125,000 in the interests of science and human welfare. 

Many of the subjects were not well chosen; many contained a flavor of po- 
litical and economic propaganda. How can one answer objectively the question, 
“Ts President Roosevelt a dictator?’”? On what sources or facts would one rely 
to tell why the New Deal is being attacked from the left (assuming that it is)? 
Who knows the answer to the question, ‘Has the farmer been saved?” or can 
tell what is ‘““Germany’s destiny”? The presumption of some of the leaders is 
more astonishing than their conclusions. 

The reviewer believes in the merit of adult education. He is in opposition, 
however, to Mr. Studebaker’s proposal that a national program should be con- 
ducted at federal expense, nor does he feel that there is anything in the Des 
Moines demonstration which warrants this conclusion. Such a program on a 
national scale will inevitably become a program of the party in power. The final 
outcome will inevitably be what the outcome has already been in Italy and 
Russia—a dictatorship of one party. Would it not be becoming to postpone the 
instituting of a national program at least until after the next presidential elec- 
tion? Or is the desire to control the election through New Deal propaganda the 
very reason for the haste? 

If it were not also presumptive, the reviewer would make a suggestion of two 
or three subjects for the Des Moines forums, for example: “Should public edu- 
cation or any form of chartered education be conducted at the expense of any 
educational foundation, such as the Carnegie Corporation?” Would it be ap- 
propriate to discuss in Iowa the wisdom of the slaughter of pigs and cattle, the 
plowing-under of wheat and cotton, and presidential petulance against the 
Supreme Court? Or would it be well to have some one of historical bent and 
training discuss Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow with modern parallels? 


Joun C. ALMACK 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Standardized tests and their uses—It is unfortunate that Lincoln and Work- 
man’s book? places great emphasis on the importance and the use of standardized 
tests without emphasizing that the available standardized tests measure few of 
the outcomes of teaching. The reviewer is continually receiving requests for 
advice about standardized tests to measure the intangible objectives and is at a 
loss to suggest appropriate tests. If the chief concern is to have standardized 
measuring instruments, there are at hand weighing scales, the yardstick, or the 
dynamometer. These are well-standardized and accurate instruments. Edu- 
cational measurement, however, is concerned not only with accurate and sensi- 
tive measuring instruments, important as these are, but primarily with the 
kinds of instruments to be used for collecting evidence about a variety of im- 


* Edward A. Lincoln and Linwood L. Workman, Testing and the Uses of Test Results. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii+318. $2.00. 
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portant outcomes of instruction. Educators not only want to know how tall or 
how heavy a child is, or how much information he has acquired; they also 
want to know whether he is learning to think logically, whether he is getting 
along with his classmates, and whether he is beginning to like good literature. 
If the reader supplies this concept in reading this book, he will find the useful- 
ness of the book increased. The authors remark that standardized tests, in their 
present stage of development, measure chiefly the more mechanical and objec- 
tive subjects and phases of subjects and that satisfactory measures have not 
yet been devised for some of the more elusive and subtle, yet vitally important, 
phases of human traits and abilities. Although this statement is made in the 
chapter on the uses of standardized tests, the idea is not carried through the 
other chapters. In the chapter on the preparation of new-type testing materials, 
the authors speak of covering some portions of the course or the textbook and 
of the kinds of test devices to be used without reference to the kinds of behavior 
that are the objectives of the teaching. Likewise, the application of a broad 
concept of evaluation should be of much importance in the chapter on stand- 
ardized tests in educational experimentation. 

The chapter on drill tests and remedial work should bring out the point 
that remedial exercises should provide practice in the kind of behavior desired. 
They should not provide practice on the kind of exercises in the test unless one 
really wants the children to develop that kind of behavior. There is always a 
danger of practicing only for the sake of passing tests, which many times are 
short-cut devices designed only to collect evidence economically. 

Useful information on standardized tests is given in the Appendix. One sec- 
tion of the Appendix is devoted to definitions and descriptions of about 240 
technical terms in measurement and statistics. The section containing ad- 
dresses of a great many publishers of tests constitutes a valuable source of in- 
formation even though it contains several errors. Some elementary statistical 
measures and methods related to the construction of tests and the use of test 
results are discussed in one chapter and in the Appendix. A selected bibliog- 
raphy of approximately 140 tests is rather antiquated; no tests published later 
than 1932 are listed. The greatest number of the tests listed for any one year 
appeared as early as 1926. The authors, title of the test, publisher, purpose, 
nature of the test, range of grades for which it is suitable, time required for 
administration, and price are given for each test. This information is helpful 
to the teacher and the administrator. However, a clear description of the be- 
havior of pupils in taking the test is not available. This question is the first 


one raised when examinations are selected. 
F. P. FruTcHEY 
Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


The relation of the schools to the Boy Scout movement.—The question of char- 
acter education has occupied a prominent position in the thinking of both pro- 
fessional educators and non-school groups in recent years. It is evident that 
other community agencies are involved as well as the school and that intelligent 
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consideration of the problem demands a study of the relations between the 
school and the other organizations. A recent volume’ presents a careful and 
painstaking study of the association existing between the school and one of the 
most active of the supplementary educational agencies, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. The problems Wyland sets out to consider are: 

1. What is the basis of relationship between the Boy Scout movement and the 
schools? 

2. What are the points of contact and kinds of co-operation and lack of contact and 
co-operation between the schools and the Boy Scout movement? 

3. How do the records of scouts compare with the records of non-scouts in the same 
senior high schools? 

4. On the basis of the findings of this study what constructive proposals may be 
offered for mutually helpful relations (co-operative or non-co-operative) between the 
schools and the Boy Scout movement? (P. 1.) 


In developing principles to serve as a basis for the relation between scouting 
and the schools, the author depends chiefly on publications of the National Edu- 
cation Association, especially the Yearbooks of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, and on the official publications of the Boy Scouts of America. The ac- 
cepted ideals of the school and of the Boy Scout organization, as revealed in 
these representative opinions, show a converging emphasis on education as an 
active process and on the importance of civic and character outcomes. There is 
evidenced a large area in which the aims of the school and of scouting overlap. 
It should probably be stressed that this point of view represents for the school 
a shift in orientation which is almost revolutionary. At the time the Boy Scouts 
of America was organized, the function of the school was generally accepted by 
laymen and school people alike as that of imparting information, and the types 
of information included were restricted to a narrow field. 

On the basis of a nation-wide survey in which both Boy Scout executives and 
school administrators participated, the author presents evidence of a consider- 
able degree of co-operation between scouting and schools at the present time. 
On the part of the schools this co-operation is manifested chiefly in a general 
willingness to make school buildings and grounds available to Boy Scout troops, 
in encouragement of Boy Scout enrolment among the pupils, and in the provi- 
sion of volunteer and (in a small number of cases) paid service by school men to 
scouting. The chief types of assistance rendered to the schools by scout officials, 
as reported by school principals, are help in dealing with “problem boys,” pro- 
moting civic service in school and community, and assistance in the observance 
of national holidays. 

Reports from 1,252 principals (536 in elementary schools, 212 in junior high 
schools, and 504 in senior high schools) show that scouts as such perform services 
in the majority of the schools as messengers, traffic officers, library helpers, first- 

t Ray O. Wyland, Scouting in the Schools: A Study of the Relationships between the 
Schools and the Boy Scouts of America. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 631. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. viii++-200, 
$2.00. 
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aid assistants, etc. A sharp division of opinion as to the desirability of this 
procedure is reported. The position of the author seems sound: 

No special groups with out-of-school affiliations should be favored by special priv- 
ileges or penalized by assigning all the unpleasant tasks to them. If there are special 
skills acquired by scouts in the field of first aid and accident prevention or in handling 
crowds, where the uniform is an advantage, there seems to be good reason for assigning 
such duties to them [p. 85]. 


School men and Boy Scout officials agree that the relation of scouting and the 
school should be one of “‘co-operation without incorporation.” 

An interest in scouting on the part of colleges and universities is shown by the 
report of 198 institutions which give credit courses in scouting education and 184 
which give non-credit courses in co-operation with local Boy Scout councils. 

The author reports an extensive comparative study of pupils who had had 
scouting experience and those who had not in nineteen senior high schools. Of a 
total of more than twelve thousand pupils, slightly more than half were or had 
been scouts. Scouts were shown to be a selected group in intelligence, in socio- 
economic status, and in recognition for school offices and honors. In other 
words, the Boy Scout program at present is failing to reach a considerable pro- 
portion of those who, because of lack of privilege and lower intelligence, have a 
less favorable opportunity for developing desirable character traits. Wyland’s 
carefully supported conclusion deserves the thoughtful attention of Boy Scout 
officials, school administrators, and all those interested in the character de- 
velopment of American boyhood: “The Boy Scout movement . . . . hasa moral 
obligation as a national agency to extend the benefits of its program to every 
American boy who wants to be a scout” (p. 144). In this endeavor it should at- 
tempt particularly to cater to the needs and the interests of the less privileged 
portion of the boy population, and co-operation of the schools should be forth- 
coming to assist in bringing about this result. 

Wyland’s study is to be commended both for its comprehensiveness and for 
its care in drawing conclusions from the statistical data presented. Previous 
studies have been carefully reviewed and the findings presented where these 
have important bearings on the various phases of the present investigation. It 
is to be hoped that this volume, as a thoroughgoing and authoritative study of 
the relation of schools and scouting, may find its way to the professional shelves 
of administrators and teachers in both elementary and secondary schools. It 
should be of distinct service in helping to a fuller realization of the possibilities 
for co-operation between schools and other character-forming agencies of the 
community. 

Epcar G. JOHNSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A pioneer reference book—The children in elementary and junior high schools 
should use dictionaries. That they cannot use adult dictionaries is universally 
admitted yet the only substitutes have been adult dictionaries cut down, very 
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much as children’s clothes used to be miniatures of those worn by their parents. 
(In too many cases even the size of the type has been reduced!) 

Apparently, this situation was pressed on the attention of Professor E. L. 
Thorndike as he studied vocabulary and the psychology of reading. The result 
is The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, published early in 1935, in which 
a sincere and courageous attempt is made to solve the problem. Many—one 
is tempted to say most—of the dictionary conventions are thrown away, and 
the information which the editor thinks children need is given in the way that 
he thinks will be most convenient for them. Though some persons may criticize 
the execution, all must applaud the intent and the boldness of the enterprise. 

Professor Thorndike and his assistants have done a thorough job of simpli- 
fication: 

1. The word list is cut down to 25,000. Nothing remarkable or even new in 
this, but the use of a scientifically compiled list of word frequencies as a guide 
to choice is a praiseworthy innovation. 

2. The etymologies have all been left out, so that the definitions come im- 
mediately after the words. Only careful experiments could show whether the 
gain equals the loss. 

3. The indication of the part or parts of speech for each word has been re- 
manded to the end of the total group of definitions. Light, for example, is 
marked ., adj., v.i., v.t.—and to apply these various symbols to the successive 
definitions given taxes patience and intelligence too far. If pupils could make 
use of this information—it is badly placed. Plurals, comparisons, and principal 
parts are also relegated to the insignificant end position. 

4. The same word is repeated for different meanings, with superior numerals 
to warn the pupil reading one of these that there are others. Light' is opposed 
to “dark,” light? is “not heavy,” and lights means to “alight.” 

5. Every word is pronounced in full—an easy and a real improvement. 

6. There are no secondary accents. The theory probably is that American 
pupils will naturally supply the secondary stresses, and that marking them 
might lead to confusion. Experience will show whether this procedure is sound. 

7. Finally, and chiefly, unusual meanings of these common words have been 
omitted, and scientific definition has been abandoned. In accord with the prac- 
tice of good teachers these many years, explanation has frequently been sub- 
stituted for definition, usually with illustrations; and sometimes, as in the case 
of go, illustrations only are offered. The ideal has been to make the meaning 
clear to the child reader by any verbal or graphic means available. 

To find fault with these “definitions” would be easy. When interfere is de- 
fined as “clash” or “come into opposition to,” little help is given. Possibly 
some pupils would get from more formal definitions the ideal of defining nouns 
by nouns, adjectives by adjectives, and so on. But, whatever individual in- 
felicities have crept into this attempt to recast the statements of the meanings 


* E. L. Thorndike, The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1935. Pp. x+970. $1.32. 
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of these thousands of words, the procedure is, on the whole, psychologically 
Tight. 

The key to pronunciation, too, especially the short form at the bottom of 
each page, leaves something to be desired. On as an example of short o and off 
to show the broad sound are not happy choices. 

Better children’s dictionaries than Thorndike’s will, we hope, be produced. 
Another large publisher is already announcing a rival, and there should be many. 
Meantime the present author and publisher deserve praise and patronage for 


producing a dictionary which is really for children. 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Curtcaco NorMAL COLLEGE 


Active, directed, purposeful study of literature —The reviewer finds it difficult 
to indicate in a brief comment all the high values found in a recent series of 
anthologies for junior high school literature classes.t He therefore must be con- 
tent to point out one outstanding feature and merely to mention several other 
excellencies of the series. 

The teaching materials are organized to facilitate the progress of classes 
through a series of progressively developed “units” in keeping with practices 
now almost universal in modern curriculums. Moreover, the units as conceived 
and executed in Hidden Treasures have one feature which is distinctly unique 
and challenging. Retaining as major units the forms of literature—short 
stories, poetry, essays and biography, one-act plays, novels—the authors sub- 
divide the literary contents of each of the headings under definite “Reading 
Purposes,”’ thirty-one such ‘‘Purposes” being included in Book I. For example, 
in Unit Two of the seventh-grade book, “Reading Poetry,” a large variety of 
poems are listed under eleven “Purposes”: “To Increase My Pleasure in 
Observing Nature,” ‘To Enjoy Poetic Comparisons,” “To Appreciate In- 
teresting Variations of Rhythm,” “To Share the Poet’s Mood in Describing 
Common Emotions,” and seven other purposes. All the purposes are designed 
to challenge the children’s attention to the ways in which to read poetry. This 
organization of primary units by literary types and secondary subunits by read- 
ing purposes is continued throughout the three volumes. 

Immediately one who examines the books realizes that the authors believe 
sincerely that literature is to be studied as literature; they characterize their 
program as the “active, directed, concretely purposeful study of literature” (p. 
iv). In short, they design their product for teachers who agree that literature is 
one of the arts, with a special sphere of influence, an area of study of its own. 
By no means do they reject the truth that literature impinges on other ways of 
looking at life—the social way, the historical way, even the science way. How- 
ever, they are apparently skeptical of associating literature as such directly 


t Luella B. Cook, George W. Norvell, and William A. McCall, Hidden Treasures in 
Literature: Book I, pp. xx+580, $1.48; Book II, pp. xx+666, $1.56; Book III, pp. 
xx+746, $1.72. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 
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with content subjects like the social studies. These writers want pupils in 
literature classes to learn to read literature; to this primary objective they at 
least subordinate all other outcomes. In this view they agree, probably, with the 
vast majority of English specialists who are not in sympathy with the move- 
ment to integrate literature intimately with other studies. 

A minority of English teachers believe that the senior high school years may 
suffice to teach literature primarily as literature, by types or by literary periods, 
and that the junior high school years may profitably experiment with literature 
on its functional basis—if nothing else to guide pupils through a variety of pat- 
terns of experience with good literature. Even those who hold that functional 
values of literature may be stressed in the lower secondary school and intrinsic 
literary values in the upper can see many highly commendable features in the 
Hidden Treasures series. Having pupils read selections with a purpose; open- 
ing up to teachers and pupils alike a large variety of purposes; challenging pu- 
pils to discover their own purposes; suggesting a rich variety of supplementary 
reading problems and projects; weaving very specific threads of silent-reading 
techniques progressively through the basal books and developing such threads 
extensively in an accompanying series of three workbooks, called Experiments 
in Reading; tying up reading techniques with the primary junior high school 
problem—teaching pupils to study; making appropriate and extremely attrac- 
tive suggestions for oral and written expression, usually as the results of indi- 
vidualized reading experiences; using delightful original essays to preface each 
subdivision of the units; withal presenting selections carefully chosen after ex- 


tended experimentation for their suitability for junior high school children; and 
embodying this whole attractive program in beautifully bound, printed, and 
illustrated volumes—these and other features make Hidden Treasures in Litera- 
ture an outstanding series of books. The authors and publishers deserve hearty 
commendation. 


R. L. LyMan 


Elementary science with art, word, and study appeal—From the standpoint 
of well-chosen study experiences in the field of science, adjusted vocabulary, 
and beautiful engravings of highly valid form and color, there are few books for 
very young readers as thoughtfully prepared as Science Stories: These books 
treat of seasons, weather, plants, animals, fire, electricity, toys, machines, land, 
water, sun, moon, and stars as they commonly fall within the experience of chil- 
dren who are beginning to read for themselves. The authors have consciously 
reduced reading difficulties to the minimum in order that the pupils may be free 
to give much attention to the real purpose of the books, namely, learning to 
observe carefully and to interpret the environment. 

t Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Gertrude Crampton, Harriet M. Fogg, and William S. 
Gray, Science Stories: Book I, pp. 144, $0.60; Book II, pp. 176, $0.68. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 
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Teachers who are interested in the art of teaching elementary science will dis- 
cover here what they often search for and fail to find: some of the results of the 
best theories presented in a form ready to put into practice. 

R. R. SPAFFORD 
AusTIN Peay NorMAL SCHOOL 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


New approaches in music instruction—Not many years ago music education 
for children usually meant singing simple songs or exercises with sol-fa syllables 
in the schoolroom or taking piano lessons outside. Recently, however, the term 
has taken on wider significance and includes appreciation, knowledge about com- 
posers and their compositions, skill in performing instrumental and vocal music, 
and creative activities. It is in this last field that the book under consideration? 
largely falls. Yet the author has not limited it solely to this phase of instruc- 
tion, for history, appreciation, and performance likewise receive attention. Ac- 
cording to the Preface, the book is the first of a series to teach young or in- 
experienced pupils something about instruments. Because of its construction 
and tonal qualities, Dushkin wisely saw fit to begin with the flute. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first of these is devoted to an 
account of the development of the flute throughout the ages. The early attempts 
of primitive peoples to make this instrument, man’s efforts to improve it as 
time went on, the flute used by the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, its place in 
Roman life, the kind used in oriental countries, that employed in England dur- 
ing the Elizabethan period, and finally the improvements made by Béhm, and 
the flute appearing in the modern orchestra are described briefly, simply, and 
effectively. Detailed directions for making a flute constitute the second chapter. 
Construction requires a well-equipped tool chest and some familiarity with shop 
technique. The third, and last, chapter includes four rules on how to hold and 
blow the flute, a fingering chart, and music to play. The melodies range from 
well-known folk tunes of different countries to themes from standard sym- 
phonies. Some are written for flute alone, a few are arranged for flutes together 
in duet form, and several provide piano accompaniment. The flute part is 
printed in green ink to distinguish it from other parts and to simplify reading. 

The plan or method, original and educationally sound, has been successfully 
tried with children and has received indorsement from educators and musicians. 
It should bear out the author’s belief that it will solve the musical problem of 
many young Americans who may not have talent, time, or money necessary to 
learn to play difficult instruments, such as, for example, the violin or the cello. 
The difficulty in using the method with groups of children in the public schools 
lies in the limited amount of time usually available for music instruction, lack 
of equipment, and the fact that many teachers do not have the skill needed 


* David Dushkin, Fun with Flutes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
Pp. 28. $1.50. 
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to manipulate tools. Whether or not instruments are built in a school, this 
small volume should find a place in the music library because it contains good 
historical and appreciational information and music of excellent quality that 
should interest both young and old. 

The appropriate illustrations, clear print, gray binding with black-and-green 
design make this book unusually attractive in appearance. Size and shape are 
convenient for use on music racks and deserve favorable comment. Unfortu- 
nately, a table of contents and an index are lacking. 

ANNE E, PIERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 
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